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PREFACE TO VOL. VII. 





In presenting another volume to the Association, the 
Editorial Sub-Committee would point out to members 
the value of some papers contained in it on early 
British antiquities; and especially one (reprinted from 
the Journal of the Archeological Institute) by Dr. Guest, 
Master of Gonville and Caius College. A paper, by 
a foreign correspondent, on “ Ancient Gaulish Money,” 
possesses peculiar interest, and opens a subject which 
deserves close attention. 

The series of descriptions of inscribed stones is con- 
tinued, and includes another instance of the presence 
of Oghamic letters upon the same block as the Latin 
inscription. 

Mr. Clark’s valuable papers upon the Earls and 
Earldom of Pembroke have been continued, but will 
probably be brought to a close in the next volume. 

Genealogical papers will also be found in this 
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volume, compiled with great diligence and research ; 
and the series of Edward Lhwyd’s letters has at length 
been completed. 

Three supplementary publications accompany this 
volume, though not incorporated in it, viz..—part of the 
Survey of Gower; a portion of the. documentary history 
of the Barony of Kemeys, in Pembrokeshire; and a 
paper from the Zransactions of the Royal Institution 
of Cornwall. The first and second of these subjects 
will be continued, so as to form separate volumes; but 
it is recommended that the Cornish paper (we hope to 
receive many future papers from our friends in Corn- 
wall) should form an appendix to the Archeologia 
Cambrensis. 

Members, who have contributed to this volume, are 
requested to accept the best thanks of the Editorial 


Sub-Committee, and to continue their cooperation. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PARISH OF. 
PENMARK. 


Penmark, or Penmarch-Howel, is a Glamorganshire 
parish, formerly situate, says Lewis, in the Commote of 
Iscaeth and’Cantreff of Brenhinol, but now in the Hun- 
dred of Dirias-Powis, diocese and archdeaconry of Llan- 
daff, and rural deanery of Llandaff Lower. It is a-vicar- 
age standing in the King’s books at £8: 13:4, and 
stated in’a diocesan report of 1809 to be, with tythes and 
glebe, worth £140: 19:0. Under a later valuation the 
commuted vicarial tythe stands’ at.£218:9:5. The 
Patrons are the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester, who 
recently held the rectorial. tythe, commuted at £360, 
and now, with about equal benefit to ‘the interests of 
religion, transferred to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

The Vicar has the Vicarage House and 110a. 2r. 
26p. of glebe. The impropriators have 12a. 1r. 3p. 

Of the earlier population:of Penmark no statistics 
have been preserved. In 1801 it contained 421 persons; 
in 1811, 433; in 1821, 477; in 1831, 536: in 1841, 
486; and in 1851, 495 persons. ‘lhe houses which in 
1831 were 101, in 1851 were 107. Penmark; there- 
fore, has shared but little in the great increase in the 
population of its county. 

Penmark contained anciently the vills or villages of 
Aberthaw, Bourton, Cwm, Fonmon, Font-y-gary, Nur- 
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ston, Penmark, Rhoos, and Treduchan. Of these, Bour- 
ton and Nurston consist at this time of three and two 
houses. The name of Cwm probably describes the 
three or four cottages in the. valley below the vicarage. 
Treduchan, which in 1628 contained eight houses, is 
now represented by a farm-house and two cottages. 
The present villages are Aberthaw, Fonmon, Penmark, 
and Rhoos, a part of which is in Porthkerry. 

This parish lies in the south-western corner of the 
Hundred, upon the sea, and its landward boundaries 
‘are St. Athan’s, Llancarvan, Wenvoe, Merthyr-Dovan, 
Barry, and Porthkerry. It is about 4 miles long from 
east to west, by 2 miles broad from north to south, 
extreme dimensions. By the old parochial estimate it 
contained 2,958 acres; but its actual statute area, as 
taken from the population returns of 1851, is 3,235 acres, 
of which 212 are woodland, and the remainder about 
equally divided between arable land and pasture: 160 
acres are water, including the shore between high and 
low water mark. There is no common land, and the 
parish appears always to have been enclosed. The sea- 
board, exclusive of Porthkerry, is 2,650 yards in length, 
wholly lias cliff. Its western limit is the Tawe river, 
where it shares in the small harbour of Aberthaw. 

The surface of Penmark is undulatory, and though 
it contains no remarkable hills, its general level is from 
80 to 150 feet above the sea, and it is intersected by 
several deep combes, opening chiefly upon the brook 
which, flowing from Wenvoe and Duffryn, receives a 
tributary from Llancarvan, and from that junction to 
the Tawe river, traversing an alluvial flat, bears the 
name of the Kenson. 

The soil of Penmark is a strong loam, occasionally 
approaching to clay. It is but very moderately thick 
and rests upon lias limestone, here disposed in hori- 
zontal beds, which form the sea cliff and the floor of 
the shore. 

Penmark has had, from titne out of mind, a fair on 
15th of April. 
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Among the entries in the Parish Act-book the follow- 
ing are not without interest : 

In 1740, in the Church-rate Act, a bushel of lime 
cost 2s. 6d., its present price. For stoning a badger to 
death 2s. 8d. was given. A quart of wine was allowed 
for the Whitsun communion.! 

In 1742, notwithstanding the protest recorded in the 
note, the churchwardens pay 1s. for drink for raising the 
church ladder, which appears always to have been a 
thirsty operation. ‘Oyle” also is supplied for the bells. 
In this year John Harry is making a frame for “the 
paper that came from Bath,” whatever this may be. The 
overseers charge 1s. for a “seam” of coal. The magistrates 
meetings at this time appear to have been held at 
“‘ Llanistern,” still remembered as the ordinary cor- 
ruption of “ Llaniltern.” 

In 1748, 8rd Nov., Evan Prichard, probably the 
coroner, gave a receipt for 13s. 4d., his fee for attend- 
ing an inquest on the death of Henry David; also, 2s. 
was paid for ale at the mending of the highway. 

In 1744, 6d. is given to a man who had been a slave, 
and 13s. 4d. towards building the White-house Bridge. 
2d. is paid for the destruction of a hedgehog, and Ls. 
for that of a footberd (foumart). For the “setting” of 
Penmark Bridge 4d. is spent in ale, and 1s. is given to 
one supposed to have been a Turkish slave. 1745 was 
celebrated by a libation of 5s. worth of ale on passing 
the accounts. 

In 1746 the church-wardens charged for a “ barb 


1 Wine, however, was not the drink of the parish on less solemn 
occasions, as appears from the following entry : 

“‘ Be it remembered that at a vestry held the 9th day of May, 1740, 
we,the inhabitants of the parish of Penmark, have agreed that there shall 
be no ale drank in the parish accounts, at any time hereafter, by the 
surveyors of the highways, or by any other person concerned to mend 
the highways ; as witness our hands the day, month, and year above 
mentioned. 

John Walters John Robert Thos. Evan 

John Davies Edward Jay Miles Spickett 

John Thomas Edward Jenkin William Williams 

William Jenkyn David Reynolds William — 
1 
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lode” for the church-yard, and 1s. 4d. for a “list” for 
the same. The death of a polecat cost the parish 4d. 

In 1747 appears a charge of 2s. “for going to pay 
the woman for the care of Thomas Harry’s head ;” also, 
‘“‘ for candles when the maid was out of her senses; for 
a quart of ale same time.” 

In 1748 Ellis H was paid for “ale to the 
ringers, by Mr. Newcome’s order; ” and Mr. Powell’s 
huntsman had 4d. for killing a polecat. 

In 1749 we read of the “ Privi Sessions” at Llaniltern. 

In 1753 Mr. Williams is paid for “ fixing the dial on 
the post” (the shaft of the cross); and in 1755 several 
polecats atoned for their bad name at a reward of 4d. 
each. 

In 1759 the parish found work and materials towards 
Burton Bridge; and in 1761 was a payment for making 
timber for the churchyard-gate. Jane David also had 
6d. for carrying Elisa’s child to be baptized. At this 
time ls. is the usual fee paid by overseers to persons 
attending inquests. 

In 1760 Francis Badger had 6s. for attending a 
militia meeting. And in 1761, 9s. was charged for the 
coffin of William Jenkins, a pauper, at whose funeral 
was a payment for ale. “Llaniltern” is again entered as 
“Llanistern,” and the blood money of polecats has risen 
to ls. 

In 1767 it cost 17s. 6d. to send away “Jenet and 
wife, vagabonds.” 

The book also contains some particulars as to the 
relief of the poor, and other parish expenses. Thus, 
in 1789 the expenditure out of the poor-rate was £25 ; 
out of the church-rate, £8:6:9. In 1775, the poor- 
rate expenditure was, in the eastern division, £10: 5: 5. 
In the western, £12:6:10. Total, £22: 12: 3. 

In 1775 the roads cost £41: 10:7. And in 1783 
there was spent in the eastern division: poor, £96: 18:0; 
road, £13: 16:9. Western division: poor, £63: 11: 33; 
road, £13: 2: 11; but these latter sums include ex- 
penses for the church. 
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In 1797-8 the roads cost : eastern division, £9 : 10: 54; 
western division, £7: 5:0. 

In 1800 the vestry ordered that all persons employed 
on the roads should receive, if a single man, 6s. per 
week ; if with a wife and child, 7s. ; if with two children, 
8s.; if with three children, 9s.; and it was decided that 
corn should be supplied to the poor of the parish at for 
wheat 28s., and for barley 18s. per Liestriad (2 bushels), 
in the following quantities :— 


Man and wife . 1 pedoran of wheat, 1 pedoran,' barley. 
», With one child 14 
», two children . 
», three children 


The differences between these and the market rates 
were to be paid to the farmers out of the poor-rate. 

In 1803 the parish-rates were 2s. 11d. in the pound, 
producing £309: 15: 3. 

Under the new poor law Penmark is in the union 
of Cardiff, to which it sends one guardian. For rating 


purposes it is still divided into east and west, now thus 
assessed :— 

Penmark East . . £2,664 
County rate | Penmark West . . 1,945 \ £4,609 


This valuation was made by a committee in 1855. The 
poor-rate now averages 3s. 9d., but this includes county, 
county-road, and police-rates. 

The parish-road-rate was formerly about 6d. in the 
pound, but since the Highway Act has been in force it 
has risen to 9d. on the rateable value. The church- 
rate is usually from 1d. to 2d. 

The Cuurc# is said, on the doubtful authority of 
Lewis’s Dictionary, to be dedicated to St. Mark, and 
formerly to have boasted as a relic one of the many 
heads of that Evangelist. It stands in Penmark village, 
near the northern edge of the parish, and close to, if 
not within the enceinte of the ruined castle of the 


1 The pedoran is the Welsh bushel. The purchasers were not to 
exceed the named quantities. 
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Unmfrevilles. It is of large size, handsome, has recently 
been restored in good taste, and is well kept. It is 
composed of a tower, nave, south porch, and chancel. 
On the south side are the steps of a cross, four sided, 
and in the churchyard are two old yew trees of con- 
siderable size. 

The tower is square, lofty, and very substantial, 
being probably intended to support as much as to be 
supported by the castle. The plinth is of decorated 
date ; there is a west door, and above it a window of three 
lights. These two detract from the military aspect of 
the tower, but are probably perpendicular insertions. 
‘The tower opens into the nave by a lofty perpendicular 
arch, and south of this arch a door leads from the nave 
into a well stair, contained within the thickness of the 
tower wall, and not visible from without. 

The nave has a new north window of four lights, 
which replaced a square hole with a sash. The voussoirs 
of a north door may be seen, but the filling up seems 
very old. There is also on this side a rood loft buttress, 
with a small cinquefoiled window. 

The south door is plain and rather narrow. It has 
an equilateral arch of decorated aspect. Above, outside, 
is a vacant perpendicular shrine. Last of this door is 
a new window of three lights, perpendicular, and after 
the old pattern. West of the door is an original early 
decorated window of two lights, with a quaterfoil in the 
head. The work is heavy but good. The arch into 
the chancel is pointed Norman, with a chevron mould- 
ing, and springs from rude corbels at the top of cham- 
fered jambs. Towards the chancel the face is plain. 
The font is conoidal, with a cylindrical pillar and base, 
probably late Norman. The roof is coved and plastered. 

The south porch is perpendicular. 

The chancel has two north windows of unequal size, 
now closed up. The south wall was rebuilt about 
1800. Its windows are new. The east window of 
three lights is new. ‘The roof is coved and plastered. 

The church contains monuments to various members 
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of the Jones, Kemeys, and Lewis families. The latter 
are against the chancel wall, and have recently been 
restored at the expense of Wyndham W. Lewis, Esq. 

The communion plate is handsome. It bears the 
Lewis arms. 

The list of patrons and incumbents is imperfect. 
Noah Neale Newcome was vicar in 1746-1751. Row- 
land Jay? appears to have been vicar, as was Henry 
Jones, between 1780 and 1794; he died about 1794. 
W. Sergroor, D.D., was inducted 12th April, 1795. 
Joseph Allen Small, D.D., was inducted 15th Dec., 
1796; he exchanged with Dr. Casberd for a living in 
Somersetshire. John Thomas Casberd, LL.D., Pre- 


1 Monuments in the church.—Frances, daughter of Edward Kemeys 
of Kemeys, and widow of Oliver St. John of Highlight and Penmark, 
died 7 Oct. 1729, et. 76. Ann, daughter of Edward Kemeys of 
Kemeys, died 2 Dec. 1671. Frances died 20 Aug. 1735; Mary died 
24 Dec. 1758, wt. 82; daughters of William Kemeys of Kemeys. 
Oliver of Highlight and Penmark, son of William St. John of High- 
light, died 8 May, 1728. Catherine, wife of William St. John, of 
Highlight, Esq., died 29 Oct. 1672. Christopher St. John, of High- 
light, Esq., died 1616: erected by Oliver his youngest son, some time 
squire of the body to King James. James Matthew, of Roose, died 
18 March, 1634: he married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Vann of 
Marcross; had John and William, died young, and Edward and Wil- 
liam living 1634. Philip Jones died 5 Sept. 1674, et.56. Jane, his 
wife, died 28 Oct. 1678. Samuel, their eldest son, died 13 Jan. 1671. 
Sir John, son of Philip Jones, died 15 Oct., 1678. Oliver, son of Philip 
Jones, died 23 May, 1685, et. 31. Sarah, wife of John Jones, died 16 
July, 1675; and her two daughters, Susan and Sarah. Mary, wife of 
Oliver Jones, died 20 Oct. 1688. Robert Jones died 19 Dec. 1715, et. 
33. His wife, Mary, daughter of Sir Humphrey Edwin of Llanmihangel, 
died 20 Dec. 1756. Robert, their son, died 1742, et. 36. Ann and 
Elizabeth their daughter. Robert Jones died June 1834. M. General 
Oliver Thos. Jones died Nov. 1815, et. 39. Ann, daughter of Robert 
Jones, died an infant, May 1709. Philip, eldest son of Oliver Jones, 
died 3 Nov. 1686, wt. 5 years 6 months. Oliver, youngest son of 
Oliver Jones, died 27 April, 1701, zt. 17. Elizabeth, daughter of 
died Philip Jones, died 12 Nov. 1672. Sir Thomas Lewis of Penmark 
died 1y Dec. 1669. Thos. Lewis died 1689; a true son of the Church 
of England, and a great example of virtue and piety. Catherine, widow 
of T. Lewis, died 1682. Rev. J.T. Casberd died 30 Oct. 1843, et. 73. 
John R. Casberd, Rector of St. Athan’s, died 30 June, 1843; Mary, 
his wife, daughter of R. Jones, died 10 Feb. 1847. Rev. Henry Jones, 
vicar, died 22 Dec. 1794, et. 58. Deborah, wife of T. Foster, and 
daughter of Chr. Senior, died 26 August, 1788, et. 27. They rented 
Fonmon. 
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bendary of Llandaff and of Wells, was inducted 15th 
Dec., 1799, and died 1843. Charles Fred. Bryan 
Wood is the present vicar. 

The registers of baptism.and burials commence in 
1751, that of marriages in 1756. ‘This is about twenty 
years later than the average of the registers of the 
Hundred. 

Penmark formerly contained two chapels; one, said 
to have been in ruins since the great rebellion, is near 
to East Aberthaw village; it has a burial ground 
around it, in a field still called the Chapel-field, which 
adjoins the shore of the harbour of Aberthaw. ‘This 
was probably intended for the use of.the mariners of 
the adjacent port. The other chapel was at Rhoos, and 
is also thought to.have had a burial ground. It isa 
short mile from Porthkerry church. 

Of old buildings, the parish contains two castles and 
one manor-house ; and near the church is the usual 
** church-house,” with its external stone stair-case and 
upper room, now used as a school, and in which were 
held the court leets and the annual revels, till within 
the last fifteen years. The ground floor is composed of 
one or two tenements formerly used as alms houses, 
but now a, vestry-room and the schoolmaster’s house. 

Fonmon CasTLe was, no doubt, built by Sir John 
de St. John, one of the twelve knights, soon after the 
conquest of Glamorgan; and part of the present build- 
ing is original. 

The castle rises from the western edge of a narrow 
and deep ravine, which conveys a streamlet from Fon- 
mon village into the Kenson. 

On its north front, but at some little distance from 
the castle, a similar steep bank slopes down direct to 
the Kenson, which there traverses a meadow, which in 
earlier days was probably an impassible morass. On 
its west and south sides the castle stands on table 
land, and was covered, no doubt, by a moat and outer 
wall. The keep, a rectangular building 45 feet high, and 
25 feet north and south, by 43 feet east and west, includ- 
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ing its walls, which are 5 feet thick, appears to be late 
Norman,and may be presumed tobe SirJohn deSt.John’s 
work. Additions, probably of early English and early 
decorated date, enclose it on the north, east, and partially 
on the south sides; on the latter forming a considerable 
wing, a part of which is a square tower which caps the 
south east angle, and is a principal feature in the general 
view of the building. ‘Two bow towers of the same 
date project from the east front. The principal additions 
on the north are of the seventeenth century, and were 
erected without reference to defence. 

The outworks, with the exception of one tower which 
stands alone on the south-eastern front, about 140 yards 
from the castle, long since gave way to stabling, barns, 
and formal terraced gardens, most of which have in 
their turn disappeared. The remaining tower seems to 
have been the south-eastern termination of the defences 
of the outer court. 

The St. Johns resided, more or less, at Fonmon until 
towards the fourteenth century, when, by intermarriage 
with: the heiresses of Paveley, Pawlet, and finally, of 
Beauchamp of Bletsoe, they became powerful English 
lords, and removed their headquarters into Bedfordshire. 
Fonmon was probably left to the care of a bailiff, 
though some cadets of the family settled at Highlight, 
and there remained after the sale of the property to 
Colonel Jones about 1655. Since that period it has 
been regularly inhabited by the Jones family, as it now 
is by their descendent and representative, Robert Oliver 
Jones, Esq. . 

The castle contains portraits of Cromwell and Ireton, 
and of Mr. Robert Jones, grandfather of the present 
proprietor, by Reynolds. 

PEenMARK CasTLE is about a mile east of Fonmon, 
and two, three, and four miles from the castles of East 
Orchard, Barry, and Wenvoe. 

It was originally built by Sir Gilbert de Umfreville, 
one of the twelve knights, but the present ruins are 
scarcely older than the thirteenth century. It is pro- 
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bably of the reign of Henry III. or Edward I., with 
some trifling additions of later date; but it exhibits no 
traces either of a Norman keep or of any of the usual 
perpendicular or Tudor additions. It is, and has been 
for some centuries, a complete ruin. 

The castle stands along the brow of a steep bank, 
about 100 feet above the meads of the Duffryn brook, 
which, with its marshy banks, formed an excellent de- 
fence on the Welsh front. It is composed of two courts. 

The inner court was oblong, about 70 yards by 50, of 
irregular figure, with a curtain upon the north side 
along the edge of the bank, part of which, at each end, 
remains. On the south side the wall is gone, but its 
line is marked by its exterior moat which, extending 
from the bank at one end to that on the other, formed 
the defence on the east, west, and southern fronts. 

At the eastern end the wall remains, about 10 feet 
high on the outside. Inside is a mass of earth, no 
doubt covering ruins. At the north-east angle a cir- 
cular depression resembles the foundations of a tower. 

The west end is most perfect. Here is a curtain 
about 12 feet high, the rampart walk of which remains, 
with traces of an open stair to the battlements. At 
the south end the wall returns square; and here was 
probably a plain gateway towards the church. At its 
north end the north-west angle of the court is capped 
by a tower semicircular to the field, but angular towards 
the court. It has two loops and a fire-place on the 
ground floor, and appended to it on the north side is'a 
square building of two floors, containing a guardrobe 
in each floor. This is later than the tower. Also on 
the west wall, near the tower, is a hollow buttress con- 
taining two guardrobes. The tower opens into the court. 

The outer court includes the inner one on the east, 
south, and west sides, terminating at each flank on the 
steep bank. 

It contains the moat of the inner court, and was 
itself contained within a moat and wall, which probably 
included the church. Along the west face the wall 
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may be traced to its termination in a flanking tower, 
evidently built for a pigeon- house. 

The position of the castle is bold and striking, and 
although a mere ruin, and without the usual accessories 
of ivy and trees, it has a fine appearance from the north. 

In common with most of the strongholds of the 
district, it is reputed to have been ruined by Owain 
Glyndwr. 

From the castle a road descends obliquely towards 
the mill, placed about half a mile up the stream. 

West of the castle is a considerable table land, 
defended by two valleys on its north and west; an ex- 
cellent place for a display of any cavalry that might be 
included in the garrison. 

Penmakk P acts is in part old. It stands within its 
own manor, and has from an early period, as Odyn’s Fee, 
been a distinct property. It is placed between the castles 
of Fonmon and Penmark, above a defile now occupied by 
the Llancarvan road. The old house was dismantled,and 
its scanty remains were converted into a farmhouse,about 


sixty or seventy years ago, by the Tyntes. It contains 
some plain oak paneling; and the old parts of the wall 
are very thick. Near it is an outbuilding of Tudor date. 


MANORS, 


Penmark is divided between the manors of Fonmon, 
Odyn’s Fee, and Penmark; which latter embraces also 
all Porthkerry. The parish contains, besides, a small 
tract not belonging to any of the three manors. 

Fonmon includes the castle and about eleven hundred 
acres on the western side of the parish. When won by 
Sir John St. John, this manor was reputed as one 
knight’s fee. It remained in the St. Johns’ possession 
until about 1655, when the Earl of Bolingbroke sold it, 
with his other Welsh estates, to pay off encumbrances 
estimated at treble their value. Colonel Philip Jones, 
the purchaser, was of a well known Welsh family in 
Gower, and the head of one of the recognized lines of 
descent from the celebrated Caradoc Vraichvras. He was 
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an active and honest supporter of the Protector, and a 
member of his Council; and he added to his St. John , 
purchases others from the Earl of Worcester, his title 
to which was duly recognized after the Restoration. 
His male descendants have ever since possessed and 
resided upon the property. 

Odyn’s Fee is a manor reputed to be so called from 
Sir Odo, son of Sir Peter le Sore of Peterston and St. 
Fagan’s. It contains Penmark Place, and about six 
hundred and ten acres in the central part of the parish. 
The Le Sores gave off various heiresses, but the male 
line lasted till the reign of Edward III, when three 
daughterscarried the estates to the De Velesof St. Fagans, 
the Lewises of Van, and the Wolfs of Wolfs-Newton. 
Probably Odyn’s Fee was then sold to the Bawdripps, a 
family of Somersetshire descent, and so named from 
Bawdripp, or Broadrepp, near Bridgewater. They inter- 
married with the St. Johns, and perhaps settled here in 
consequence. The sixth descendant from this match, 
William Bawdripp, of Penmark Place, and Splot by 
Cardiff, having no issue, sold those properties, about 
1615-16, to Sir Edward Lewis of Van, also the purchaser 
of the Raglan estate of Carnllywd in Llancarvan. 

Edward Lewis, who was sheriff of Glamorgan in 1612, 
had seven children. Of these, Nicholas, the fourth, had 
Carnllwyd, lands in Penmark (probably under Jesus 
College, Oxon), and lands in Llancadle. In 1645 he is 
returned as having £400 per ann. in land. In 1664 he 
was dead; but he had been paying to Fonmon a chief 
rent of 6s. 8d. for Penmark, and 1s. 5d. for Llancadle. 
His brother, Sir Thomas Lewis, the fifth son, had Odyns 
Fee in Penmark, and lived at Penmark Place, paying 
for it 6s. 8d. to Fonmon as early as 1668.1 He died 
19 Dec., 1669, and left issue: 1, Thomas Lewis: 2, Ed- 
mund Lewis: 3, Katherine Lewis. 


1 Taylor, the Water Poet, who visited Glamorgan in 1652, writing 
at Llantrithyd in August, says: ‘In the meantime I rode two miles 
to the house of the ancient and honourable knight, Sir Thomas Lewis, 
Penmark ; to whom, and his good lady, I hereby dedicate my interlude.” 
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Edmund Lewis is mentioned as of Carnllwyd in Gwil- 
lim’s Heraldry. He was heir to his uncle Nicholas, and 
in that capacity paid, 28 April, 1665, 6s. 8d. for Pen- 
mark, and 6s. 8d. for Llancadle. In 1668 he paid 6s. 8d. 
for Penmark, 1s. 5d. for Llancadle, and 3s. 6d. for Carn- 
liwyd. In 1679 he disappears, having probably died. 
He is not known to have married ; and his elder brother, 
Thomas, appears to have been his heir. 

Thomas Lewis was of Penmark Place, and sheriff 
1674 and 1689, in which year, 20-6 October, he died. 
In 1679 he paid 6s. 8d. for Odyns Fee, and had inherited 
his uncle’s lands in Penmark and Llancarvan. Accord- 
ing to some pedigrees he had a son Thomas, and a 
daughter, Elizabeth, who married John Tregonwell: 
probably they died s. p., for the property seems to have 
passed to Frances St. John, daughter of his sister Kathe- 
rine. That sister, Katherine Lewis, married Edward 
Kemeys of Kemeys, and had issue: 1, William: 2,Ann: 
3, Frances. 

William left Frances and Mary; Ann died single; 
and Frances Kemeys, heir to her uncle, married Oliver, 
son of William,who was grandson of Christopher St. John, 
all of Highlight. Oliver died 1728, s. p.; but before 
1712 he paid 6s. 8d. for Odyns Fee, 1s. 5d. for Llan- 
cadle, and 3s. 6d. for Carnllwyd; and no doubt held 
these properties till his death. Jesus College had pro- 
bably resumed their land, as the Principal paid 6s. 8d. 
to Fonmon in 1712. 

At Oliver St. John’s death, the properties were again 
separated, Highlight and Penmark passing to his wife’s 
nieces, Frances and Mary Kemeys, children of William 
Kemeys; and Carnllwyd, for some unknown reason, 
passing to the Aubreys, who still retain it. 

In 1730, Mrs. Frances and Mrs. Mary Kemeys paid the 
6s. 8d. for Odyns Fee. Both died single: Mrs. Frances 
in 1753; and they seem to have left the property to 
their distant kinsman, Sir Charles Kemeys ‘Tynte, from ~ 
whom it came to the present proprietor. Mrs. Frances 
Kemeys is the lady referred to in the following extract 
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from the will, dated 1758, of Mrs. Mary Jones, daughter 
of Robert Jones of Fonmon and Mary Edwin: 

“T give and bequeath to my Lady Tynte my brilliant ring 
with one large diamond set round with small ones, and which 
was given me by Sir Charles Tynte in memory of Mrs. Kemeys. 
I also give her my green emerald ring set with two small 
diamonds, which was left me by Mrs. St. John of Penmark; 
and I desire her ladyship will be pleased to accept of those 
rings in memory of her friends.” 

Sir Thomas Aubrey paid the Carnllwyd 3s. 6d. until 
1742; and in 1744 it was paid by Miss Frances and 
Miss Margaret Aubrey. In 1750, the parties were 
Mrs. Gibson and Miss Aubrey; in 1751, Mr. Gibson 
and Miss M. Aubrey ; and in 1753, Esquire Gibson and 
Miss Aubrey. In 1761 and 1767, the payment was 
made by Denham Jephson, probably an Aubrey trustee ; 
and in 1780 by Sir Thomas Aubrey. 

In 1758, Lord Talbot paid 1s. 5d. for lands in Llan- 
cadle; but whether this was the old Lewis property is 
uncertain. 

It may be useful to observe that both the Lewises 
and the Tyntes were connected with the Aubreys. 
Edward Lewis, purchaser of Carnllwyd, is sometimes 
described as of Llanthrythid, the Aubrey seat; and 
Mary Lewis, the heiress from whom the Aubreys derived 
their Oxford and Bucks property, married successively 
William, brother or uncle to Denham Jephson; Sir 
John Aubrey ; Sir Charles Kemeys, of Cefn Mably, Bart.; 
and fourthly, Dr. W. Aubrey of Oxford. She died finally 
without issue, in 1717. 

The manor of Penmark includes the castle, and, in 
the three parishes, nearly two thousand two hundred 
acres. When originally won by Sir Gilbert Umfreville, 
it was rated at the service of two knights’ fees; but in 
the Survey of 1320, it is called four knights’ fees. 

The Umfrevilles appear to have been of the North- 
umbrian family, and, like most of the Norman settlers 
in Glamorgan, to have held property in the west of 
England. Their male line terminated in the reign of 
Edward II, in two coheirs ; of whom Alice married Sir 
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Simon Furneaux of Somerset, and had the Devon 
estates; and Elizabeth, the younger coheir, married 
Oliver St. John of Fonmon, whose descendents thus 
became lords of both manors. Eventually, on the death 
(childless) of Alice Blunt, granddaughter of Alice Um- 
freville, Lapford, co. Devon, seems to have reverted to 
Edward, a cadet of Oliver and Elizabeth St. John ; and 
from him to have passed to his daughter and heir, who 
married Nicholas Arundel of Trerice. 

In 1570, Penmark manor belonged to Lord St. John, 
who paid upon it ten marks of “ ward-silver” to the 
lord of Cardiff. It went, with Fonmon, to Col. Jones, 
and has been sold by his descendents to various parties. 
The castle belongs to the Rev. William Rayer; and the 
Porthkerry and Wenvoe sections to the Messrs. Romilly. 

Part of Rhoos village stands in a large freehold depen- 
dent upon Penmark manor, and which was long the 
property, and occasionally the residence, of the family 
of Matthew of Aberaman, whose coheirs sold it to Sir 
Christopher Cole, who left it to his nephew, John Grif- 
fith Cole, of London, its present proprietor. 

8 Edward II, Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, died seized 
of four fees in Penmark ; but in which manor is not 
stated. (Ing., p. m., i, 265. ) 

The remaining part of Penmark parish, not included 
in the above manors, covers about ninety-five acres, and 
is called Blackton Bush. It lies encircled by Penmark 
manor, excepting on the north, where it is bounded by 
Moulton manor in Llancarvan. How this small tract 
has thus been preserved free, is not known. 


PEDIGREES. 


The St. John pedigree may be seen in any peerage, and need 
only be cited here as it relates to Fonmon. William de St. 
John was master of the artillery and baggage at Hastings, in 
token of which a pair of “ horses’ hames” were the family 
cognizance. John, his second son and successor, acquired 
Fonmon, and left Roger, whose first daughter and heir Muriel 
de St. John, married Reginald de Aureval, whose daughter 
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and heir, Mabel de Aureval, married Adam de Port, of Basing. 
Their child, William de Port, of Basing, assumed the name of 
St. John, in compliment to the rank and wealth of his grand- 
mother. He had Fonmon, as had his son Robert, Constable of 
Porchester, 1261. Robert's eldest son was ancestor of the 
Basing St. John’s, represented in the female line by the Paw- 
lets; his second son, William St. John, had Fonmon, as had 
his son, Sir John St. John, and his grandson, Sir John, who, 
temp. Edward III., married Elizabeth Umfreville. They had 
Sir John, who married Elizabeth Paveley, of Bedfordshire, 
and had Sir Oliver, who married Elizabeth de la Bere, and 
was father of Sir John, who, still owning Fonmon, married a 
Pawlet heiress. Their son, Sir Oliver, was buried at Rouen, 
1437. He married Margaret Beauchamp, heir of Bletsoe, and 
had Sir John, of Bletsoe and Fonmon, and Oliver, ancestor of 
the Viscounts Bolingbroke. Sir John left Sir John, who mar- 
ried Margaret daughter of Morgan ap Jenkyn ap Philip, and 
had: 1, Sir John: 2, Sir Oliver,of Shernbrook, Beds: 3, Alex- 
ander: and five daughters, of whom the fourth, Margaret, 
married Sir Rowland Gamage of Coyty. The eldest son, Sir 
John St. John, left Sir Oliver Lord St. John of Bletsoe, who 
died 1582, leaving eight children, of whom: 1, John, second 
Lord St. John, left a daughter only: 2, Oliver, third lord, who 
died 1618, and had Fonmon. He married Dorothy, daughter 
and heiress of Sir John Read, of Gloucester, Knight, and had 
the following children, whose names appear in various Fonmon 
deeds : 

1, Sir Oliver, fourth Lord St. John and Earl of Bolingbroke, 
who sold Fonmon. 2, John, died young. 3, Sir Anthony 
St. John, married a daughter of Dr. Aubrey, widow of Sir 
W. Herbert, and by her had Oliver (who died s. p.) and 
Dorothy, who married Booth of Cheshire! 4, Sir Alexander 
St. John, who married Masters. 5, Sir Rowland St. John, 
K.B., who married Sybel Vaughan of Hargest, and was ances- 
tor of the St. Johns, Baronets, and Lords St. John of Bletsoe 
on the failure of the elder line. 6, Henry ob. s.p. 7, Dudley 
ob.s. p.. 8, Sir Beauchamp St. John married the daughter and 
heiress of Hawkins of Tylebrook, Beds. ‘There were 
besides seven daughters. 

In the armorial shield of the Earls of Bolingbroke four of 
the early quarterings shew the connexion with Glamorgan. 
They are: 8, Umfreville. Or, a fess between six cinquefoils 


1 This Sir Anthony had, at the time of the sale, a lease for his life 
and that of his son, of the Castle of Fonmon and the demesne, which 
he had underlet to one Humphrey Hurlestone. 
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ules. 4, De la Bere. Azure, a bend cotised between six mart- 
ets gules. 5, Turberville. Ermine, a fess compony or and 
gules. 6, Testyn ap Gwrgan. 


JONES OF FonmON. 


Arms : Quarterly of four. 1, Jones. Sable a chevron between 
three spear-heads argent, embrued gules. 
2. Vraichvras. Argent a griffin’s head erased sable, armed 
gules, griping a dexter hand couped at the wrist proper. 
3. Gwys of Gwyston.: Gules a chevron ermine. 
4, Llewelyn Ychan. Argent a hart lodged proper tyned and 
hoofed or, holding a branch of broom proper. 
Crest : On a torse a dexter hand mailed argent, holding a spear 
or, pointed argent. | 


What follows is extracted from a long and handsomely em- 
blazoned pedigree, by George Owen, York Herald, in 1654, 
still preserved at Fonmon, and commencing with Caradoc- 
Vraichvras. 

From this it appears that the 17th in descent, David Johnes, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of William David, and had issue: 
1, Col. Philip Jones: 2, Morgan Johnes, married Frances, 
daughter of John Prytherch of Hawkbrook, who bore “ gules, 
three ravens sable”: 3, Richard: 4, Jane: 5, Joan: 6, Alice. 

18. Colonel Philip Jones, one of the Lord Protector’s Privy 
Council, and purchaser of Fonmon. He married Jane, daughter 
of William Pryce of Gellihir, Esq., who bore “ gules, three chev- 
rohs argent,” and had issue: 

1, Samuel s. p. 

2. Philip s. p. 

8. Sir John as of Fonmon, who, by his first wife, had two 
daughters who died infants. He married: 1, Sarah, daughter 
of Will. Dashwood, Esq.: 2, Ann, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Bloodworth, Knight, who remarried Judge Jefferies. 

4. Oliver, who succeeded. 

5. Anne. 

6. Elizabeth. 

7. Priscilla, married William Bassett of Beaupré. 

8. Jane. 

9. Katherine. 

19, Oliver Jones of Fonmon, succeeded his brother, Sir 
John. He married Mary, daughter of Martin Button of 
Duffryn St. Nicholas, died 20 Oct. 1688, and had: 1, Philip of 
Fonmon, who died a few months after his father: 2, Robert: 
8, Oliver, died 1701, aged 17. 


3RD SER, VOL. VIL. , 2 
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20.. Robert Jones of Fonmon, M.P. for Glamorgan, who 
obtained a private Act (9 Ann, cap. 36), enabling him to grant 
leases for three lives, or ninety-nine years determinable on three 
lives, of certain Glamorgan manors, included in and limited 
by his marriage settlement. He married in 1703, Mary second 
daughter of Sir Humphrey Edwin of Llanvihangel, Knight, 
and had issue, besides an infant: 1, Robert of Fonmon: 2, 
Oliver, died unmarried, 1736: 3, Mary, will dated 1758: 4, 
Elizabeth: 5, Anne. 

21. Robert Jones of Fonmon died 1742; married 1732, 
Mary, daughter of Richard Forrest of Minehead, and had issue : 

1. Robert. 

2. Mary, married William Thomas of Llanbradach, and died 
about 1781 s. p. 

3. Catherine, married John Coglan, Esq. 

4. Charlotte, married, 1, Thomas Ashby: 2, the Hon. Colo- 
nel Maude: 3, Charles Edwin of Dunraven; and died about 
1820. i 

5. Diana, married Thomas Mathew of Llandaff. 

22. Robert Jones of Fonmon, married, 1, Jane, daughter and 
heiress of Evan Seys of Boverton, Clerk, and had Mary and 
Jane: both died young. He remarried Joanna, daughter of — 
Edmund Lloyd, Esq., of Cardiff, and had issue: 1, Robert of 
Fonmon, who died, unmarried, June 1834: 2, Oliver Thomas : 
8, Philip, d. y.: 4, John, died about 1820, married Cordelia 
Ferguson, and had two daughters: 5, Mary, married John 
Thomas Casberd, D.C.L., Vicar of Penmark, Prebendary of 
Llandaff and Wells: 6, Diana, died 1810, married John 
Richards of Energlyn: 7, Charlotte, died, unmarried, 1840: 
8, Anna, married F. Villebois, of Benham-Valence, Esq., and 
died 1840, s. p. 

23. Oliver ‘Thomas Jones, a Major-General in the army ; born 
8 Sept.,1776 ; died 15 Nov., 1815; married, 1, Louisa,daughter 
of Colonel Stanley. She died 1810, leaving: 1, Louisa, died 
unmarried: 2, Laura Ann, married Rev. Wm. Annesley, and 
has issue. General Jones married, 2, Maria Antonia, youngest 
daughter of Henry Swinburne, of Hamsterley, Esq., and had 
issue: 3, Robert Oliver: 4, Oliver John, Capt. R.N.; born 
15 March, 1813: 5, Rosa Antonia, married the Rev. John 
Mountagu Cholmeley, who died 1860, leaving issue. 

24. Robert Oliver Jones of Fonmon, born 16 Dec., 1811; 
Sheriff of Glamorgan, 1838 ; married, 1, Alicia, second daughter 
of Evan Thomas, of Llwyn Madoc, Esq., died 1 April, 1851, 
leaving issue: 1, Oliver Evan, born and died May 1844: 
2, Oliver Henry, born 7th January, 1846: 3, Reginald Charles, 
born 17 Sept., 1848, died 12 Jan., 1854: 4, Edith Alicia, born 
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2 Nov., 1850. Mr. Jones married, 2, Sarah Elizabeth, third 
daughter of John Bruce Pryce, of Duffryn, Esq. 


Le Sore, or Opyn’s FEE. 


Arms : Quarterly or and gules, in the first quarter two lions 
passant azure. 


Sir Peter le Sore, one of the twelve knights of Glamorgan, 
had Peterston manor and castle, St. Fagans, and Kelligarn. 
He married Jane, daughter of Sir William le Fleming of St. 
George’s. He seems to have been father of Odo, and possibly of 
Jordan le Sore, who was responsible to William Earl of Glou- 
cester (temp. Henry II) for fifteen knights, and of Robert and 
William le Sore, who appear in the Register of Neath Abbey. 

Odo le Sore is said to have given his name to Odyn’s Fee in 
Penmark. He was father of Sir John le Sore, who had Sir 
Robert le Sore. The next recorded descendent is Sir Matthew 
or Mayo le Sore, Sheriff of Glamorgan under Despenser (20 
Edward IIT), who is said to have quarrelled with David ap 
Gwillim, the bard, about the capacity of a drinking cup. 

From him seems to have descended another Sir Matthew, 
said to have been besieged in Peterston by Owain Glyndwr, 
who, descending from an adjacent hill (since called Alt-Owain), 
took the castle, and beheaded Sir Matthew. He was probably 
the last male, as Peterston was soon after in the crown. He 
married Maud, daughter and coheir of Philip Huntley, and left 
Gwenllian, who married Sir William Wolf of Wolfs-Newton, 
and had issue male: Sarah, who married Howel ap Griffith, 
ancestor of Lewis of Van; and a third daughter, who married 
Peter de Vele, whose descendent, John Vele, had St. Fagan’s 
(9 H. VI.) 

The Le Sores were of Backwell, co. Somerset, and were allied 
to the Earls of Gloucester (8 Ed. I). Isabel le Sore had Rack- 
well, as had William le Sore (47 H. VIII), when it was called 
Backwell-le-Sore. 

Le Sore appears in the Wolf and Lewis quarterings: or, on 
a quarter gules, two lions passant azure ; or, in some pedigrees, 
quarterly or and gules, in the first quarter a lion passant azure.!- 


‘Bawpripr or Opyn’s FEE. 


Arms: across between four sheldrakes. 
1. William Bawdripp, Esq., married Elinor, daughter of Sir 
Oliver St. John, and had: 


1 Coll. Topog., iii, 73, v. 22; Ing. p. m., iv, 129; Hearne, Liber 
Scace. ; Collinson, Somerset, ii, 306; Excerp., e. r. f., ii, 588; Lewis 
Dwnn, Welsh Ped., 1., 13. 


Q2 
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2. Thomas of Odyn’s Fee, Esq.; married Jane, daughter of’ 
John Raglan of Carnllwyd, Esq., and had: 1, Sir William: 
2, Catherine, married, 1, John Van, Esq.; 2, Turberville: 
8, Ann, married James Mathew of Rhoos. 

8. Sir William Bawdripp, of Odyn’s Fee, Knt., married Jane, 
daughter of Morgan Gamage of Costy, and had: 1, Thomas: 
2, Katherine, married David Kemeys of Cefn-Mably. 

4, Thomas, married Mary, daughter of Christopher Mathew 
of Llandaff, Esq., and had : 

5. William of Odyn’s Fee, Esq., married Martha, daughter of 
Sir George Mathew of Radyr, Knt., and had: 1, William: 
2, Elizabeth, married Christopher St. John, of Highlight, Esq. : 
8, Ann, married Strubrick from England. 

6. William Bawdripp, Esq., ob. s. p., having sold Odyn’s Fee 
and Splot to Edward Lewis. He married Katherine, daughter 
of George Van, of Marcross, Esq. 


Lewis oF PENMARK PLACE. 


Arms: Sable, a lion rampant argent. 


' The purchaser of Odyn’s Fee was Sir Edward, son and_ heir 
of Thomas Lewis of Van by his first wife, Margaret Gamage of 
Coyty Castle and Rogiet, aunt to Barbara Countess of Sydney, 
the heiress whose wooing forms so amusing a part of the Strad- 
ling Correspondence. 

Sir Edward Lewis of Van was born 1559-60, and was execu- 
tor of his father’s will in 1593, being then thirty-four years 
old. In 1601 and 1612 he was Sheriff of Glamorgan. In 
May, 1603, he was Knighted at Theobalds [Progresses of 
James I]. In 13 James I, 1615-6, he purchased St. Fagan’s 
and Penheved from William Herbert. He also purchased 
Penmark Place and Splott from William Bawdripp. He was 
also purchaser of Corntown, near Bridgend, recently sold by 
his descendent, and of Carn-Llwyd, a very curious Edwardian 
house, still standing in Llancarvan. His possessions are 
described by Rees Meyric to have been “ Van, his chief dwell- 
ing house, with goodly demesne lands thereto belonging: the 
manor of St. Fagan’s, wherein is a fair house, builded by Dr. 
Gibbon, with much demesne lands: the manors of Adensfield, 
Penmark, and Splott, part of the Lordship of Peterston-super- 
Ely: the manor of Carnllwyd: the manor of Roath-Keynsham, 
being part of Roath, given by the Lord of Glamorgan to Keyn- 
sham Abbey, and purchased after the Refofmation ; also Corn- 
town manor, in Ogmore, within the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
held by knight’s service under Ogmore Castle. Sir Edward 
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had also the manor-house of Radyr and the park and demesne 
lands.” [Rees Meyric, by Sir 'T. Phillips, p 49]. 

Sir Edward married Blanch, elder daughter of Thomas 
Morgan of Machen and of the Middle Temple, and sister of 
Sir William Morgan of Machen and Tredegar, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Roger Bodenham of Rotherwas. ‘They had issue: 

1. Sir Edward of Van, who married Lady Anne Sackville, 
Baroness Beauchamp, and had issue. 

2. Sir William Lewis of Kilvach-Vargoed, in Gelligaer, 
whose descendent founded the Gelligaer Charity. 

8. Nicholas, who had Carnllwyd. 

4, Sir Thomas of Penmark. 

5. Katherine Lewis, who was second wife to Sir Lewis Man- 
sell of Margam, and had two daughters, of whom Blanch 
married Sir C. Kemeys of Cefn-Mably. 

6. Margaret Lewis married Harry Rice of Dynevor, and 
was ancestress of that family. 

Sir Thomas Lewis of Penmark Place, Knight, was Sheriff of 
Glamorgan 1628, and knighted at Whitehall 29th April. In 
1645 he had £800 per annum. He died 19th Dec., 1669, and 
is buried at Penmark. He married Ann, daughter of Edmund 
Thomas of Wenvoe, and had issue: 1, Thomas: 2: Edmund: 
8, Katherine, married Edward Keméys. Thomas Lewis of 
Penmark Place was sheriff in 1674 and 1689. He died 20-6th 
Oct., 1689, at 59, and was buried and has a monument at Pen- 
mark. He married, 1, Katherine, daughter of Thomas Tre- 
gonwell of Anderston, county Dorset, ob. 18th Jan., 1682, and 
is buried at Penmark ; and 2, Mary, daughter of Colonel John 
Jeaffreson of Dullingham, county Camb., and widow of Charles 
Brett. She remarried Richard Morgan of St. George’s, co. 
Som.,where she died 2] Dec.,1701, et.54. He appears to have 
survived his two children. 

Edmund Lewis is entered for the order of the Royal Oak, 
as a royalist with £800 per annum. The politics of the family 
have been always strongly Tory. Gwillim mentions him as of 


Carnllwyd. He died s. p. 


UMFREVILLE OF PENMARK CASTLE. 


Arms : or a fess between three cinquefoils, gules. 


The Umfreville pedigree, though that of the cadets of a great 
baronial family, cannot be clearly traced. 

Dugdale gives many generations of Umfrevilles of Prudhoe, 
afterwards Earls of Angus, and who had possessions in Somerset 
and were evidently closely connected with the Penmark family, 
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who, no doubt, came from Devon and Somerset. The northern 
barons were: 1, Robert de Umfreville, then his son, 2, Gil- 
bert, Lord of Ash, county Somerset, father of, 3, Robert of 
Prudhoe, father of, 4, Odonel of Prudhoe, who died 28 Henry 

IIL, leaving, 5, Robert of Prudhoe, father of, 6, Richard, who 
died 2 Henry III., leaving, 7, Gilbert, son and heir, who had 
livery of his father’s lands at his death, and 17 Henry III., of 
half of those of Matthew de Torinton, as cousin and next heir. 
He died 29 Henry III., leaving behind him the reputation of 
‘a famous baron, guardian, and chief flower of the north.” By 
Maud, his wife, he had, 8, Gilbert of Prudhoe, of age 43 
Henry III., when he paid £11 12s. for livery of 54 fees in 
Torinton. ‘He died s. p., leaving his brother and heir, Robert, 
aged 80, who became Earl of Angus, and Thomas, of whom 
nothing is known [Dug., I. 504]. 

Contemporary with these barons were several knights and 
squires of their name in Devon and South Wales. Sir William 
Umfreville, who died, s. p., 1211, possessed Haccombe and Up- 
hay. He married Alice, who remarried Edmond Pyne, having 
those two manors for her dower. Temp. Ed. III. was Sir Gil- 
bert Umfreville, of Down-Umfraville, father of Sir William of 
Down and Comb-Pyne, who had issue another Sir William 
of Comb-Pyne. 

Collateral with these was Henry de Umfreville, who had Lap- 

ford in the Honour of Torinton, and five fees in Bideford (12 
John), and who was father of Sir Henry, who died s. p., and 
Sir John, who had Lapford (¢emp. Ed. I) and one-fifth of To- 
rinton: j ux. 
- He married the fifth daughter and coheir of Matthew and 
Amicia de Torinton, and with her had Penmark and Lapford. 
They had issue Alice, who married Sir Simon Furneaux, and 
had Lapford ; and Elizabeth, who married Oliver St. John of 
Fonmon, and whose heirs, on the failure of the elder branch, 
also had Lapford. 

Of the connexion between the Somerset and Devon and the 
Glamorgan families, there can be no doubt; and as little of 
their connexion with the Earls of Angus, who, as is shewn, had 
property in Somerset, and shared in the Torinton estates. 

The Devon family bore, gules, a cinquefoil within an orle of 
crosslets or; that of Glamorgan, or, a fess between three 
cinquefoils gules ; and the Earls of Angus, gules, a cinquefoil 
pierced between eight cross crosslets or. (Coll. Som., iii, 1213; 
Rees Meyric, 40; Pole’s Devon, passim.) 

G. T. C. 


R. O. J. 
January, 1861. 
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ON SOME OLD FAMILIES IN THE NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD OF LAMPETER, CARDIGANSHIRE. 


No. III. 
(Continued from Vou. v1., p. 280.) 





PETERWELL. 


Peterwell House, 


WE now leave Maesyfelin and its fortunes, and direct our steps 
to Ffynnonbedr, or Peterwell, on the banks of the Teifi. It 
has been seen in the genealogy of Llanllyr, as given by Dwnn, 
and cited in a former part of our paper, that, among the de- 
scendants of Cadifor in the sixth generation, there is a Gwilym 
Lloyd. It was he, probably, that built the first mansion at 
Castell Hywel. We may observe also, in passing, that he was 
the first of Cadifor’s descendants who assumed the cognomen 
of Lioyd, and that he lived in the time of Edward II. The 
eldest son of Gwilym Lloyd was named Llewelyn, and his second 
son was called Lewis. ‘The second son was brought up to the 
priesthood ; and in course of time was appointed Vicar of Llan- 
gammarch, co. Brecknock. ‘The exact date of his institution 
to the benefice is not known; but it was before the year 1410 
(temp. Henry IV), from which time the records are regularly 
kept. Sir Lewis, the Vicar of Llangammarch, did not restrict 
himself within the rules and traditions of the Church in his 
day ; for he had children, and became the founder of a family. 
Between him and the period when the pedigree, which we have 
seen, of the family becomes intelligible, there were several 
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generations in which we see the names Jewan Teg, David Ieuan 
Philip and Ieuan Coch o’r Dolau Gwyrddon, who is said to 
have married a sister of David ap Ieuan of Ciliau. 

It is, then, with David Evans, Esq., of Llechwedd Deri, in 
the parish of Llanwnnen, who served the office of High Sheriff 
of Cardiganshire in 1641, that the history of the Peterwell 
family may most properly be said to commence. It was he that 
bought the land at Peterwell, and built the first fabric there. 
David Evans, Esq., was the son of the Ieuan Coch o’r Dolau 
Gwyrddon above mentioned. . He married Mary the daughter 
of John Lloyd Jenkin, of Blaenhiroth in the parish of Llangen- 
nech, co. Carmarthen. John Lloyd Jenkin was the second son 
of Jenkin Lloyd David, of Gilfachwen, co. Cardigan. David 
Evans had four sons and two daughters : Thomas, John, Eleanor, 
Sarah, Rees, and Erasmus. 

Thomas Evans succeeded his father at Peterwell. Of him 
we shall have more to say by and by. 

John Evans settled at Trefent, ncar St. Clear’s, co. Caermar- 
then, and was High Sheriff! of that county in the year 1688.° 

Eleanor married Lewis Lloyd, Esq., of Llangennech, Sheriff 
of Caermarthenshire for 1654. 

Sarah became the wife of Daniel Lloyd, Esq., third son of 


Rees Lloyd, Esq., of Laques, co. Caermarthen.? 


Rees Evans, the pedigrees tell us, married a daughter of 
Francis Lloyd, Esq., of Llanstephan. 

Erasmus Evans was, we believe, for some time vicar of his 
native parish, Lampeter,® whence he removed upon accepting 
the living of Burton in Pembrokeshire. 

We have seen that the family of Maesyfelin were zealous 
* royalists: the Evanses of Peterwell, on the other hand, were 
warm on the Parliamentary side. Thomas Evans took a very 
active part in the politics of those troublous times. Whatever 
share he may have borne in the earlier struggles for power 
in this unhappy contest, we are informed, on good authority, 
that he was captain of a body of cavalry under the Committee 


1 We infer this from comparing the lists of sheriffs with the pedi- 
grees. The date of the shrievalty (1688) may, perhaps, be considered 
late. 

* Dolan Gwyrddon, a farm near the Peterwell demesne, was till 
comparatively lately the property of the Laques family. 

* The Vicars of Lampeter, since the appointment of Erasmus Evans, 
are the following: 1662, Erasmus Evans, M.A.; 1668, Richard Powell ; 
1695, Erasmus Lewes, B.A., Jesus College, Oxon; 1745, John Phillips ; 
1767, Thos. Davies; 1777, John Lewes Phillips, M.A.; 1795, William 
Williams ; 1805, Eliezer Williams, M.A.; 1820, John Williams, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Cardigan; 1833, Llewelyn Lewellin, M.A., D.C.L., 
Dean of St. David’s, and Principal of St. David’s College, Lampeter. 
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of Safety. The writer whom we have already quoted in the 
history of Sir Francis Lloyd, has also a sketch of the Cromwel- 
lite hero of Peterwell, and he is painted in colours rather the 
reverse of complimentary : 

“Thomas Evans, passionately violent in anything,—first a covenanter, 
then an eager advocate for the negative oath; afterwards most impetuous 
against a single person, especially the Family of his now Majestie ; an active 
captain of horse, and his son David of foote, under the late Committee of 
Safety; passing an oath upon others for their fidelity to the said Committee; 
endeavouring to incite men, about the. beginning of April last, to take arms 
against General Monke ; impatient without an office, and tyrannical in it,” 


There is a tradition that Thomas Evans and his son were 
employed by Cromwell as agents in these parts (whatever that 
may mean), and that they thus amassed considerable wealth, 
I suspect myself that Thomas Evans was one of the Commis- 
sioners for the propagation of the Gospelin Wales, or employed 
by them. It is well known that this Ecclesiastical Commission 
had the management of a large amount of church property, and 
that its proceedings did not give entire satisfaction. 

Thomas Evans married Elizabeth, the daughter of Ieuan 
Gwyn Fychan,? of Moelifor, co. Cardigan. He served the office 
of sheriff of Cardiganshire in 1653. 

David Evans, the son of Thomas Evans, who, like his father, 
took part in the Rebellion, was captain of a body of infantry 
under the Committee of Safety, as has been seen by the sketch 
given above of his father. He married Jane, daughter of 

illiam Herbert, Esq., of Hafod Ychdryd. The mother of 
this lady was sister to the wife of Jonathan Lloyd, Esq., of 
Llanfair Clydogau, and to Sir John Vaughan, of Crosswood, 
the Great Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. David Evans 
must have died a young man. We do not meet with his name 
after his father’s time. We see the names of two sisters of his 
in the pedigrees—Anne, wife of Richard Vaughan, of Tywyn, 
and Elizabeth, wife of leuan Gwyn of Moelifor. Another sister, 
whose name we have not been able to ascertain, married Evan 
Fleming, of Llwyn Ifan, co. Pembroke. 

The next link in our chain is Daniel Evans, the son, or per- 
haps brother,’ of David Evans. This gentleman married Mary, 


1 Since writing the above, we have seen the names of the Commis- 
sioners (Scobell’s Arts and Ordinances). ‘Thos. Evans is not among 
them. But Walker (Sufferings of the Clergy) mentions a Thos. Evans 
as having some jurisdiction over the counties of Cardigan and Radnor 
in matters ecclesiastical. Was he our Thos. Evans? 

* The Gwyns of Moelifor, one of the oldest Cardiganshire families, 
are now represented by the Saunders-Davieses of Pentre, co. Pembroke. 

* It is frequently difficult to make out the relationship of the diffe- 
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daughter of Morgan Herbert, Esq., of Hafod. The fruit of the 
marriage of Daniel Evans and Mary Herbert consisted of six 
daughters: 1 Letitia, 2 Mary, 3 Jane, 4 Elizabeth, 5 Rebecca, 
6 Sarah. 

Letitia Evans was never married. The parish Register of 
Lampeter chronicles her burial under the name of “ Madam 
Letitia Evans of Peterwell,” on the 6th January, 1756. The 
portion of the estate that came to her share as co-heiress, is 
known as “Stat Madam Let.” It is now part of the Deri Or- 
mond property, and comprises houses in the town of Lampeter, 
and certain fields belonging to them known as the Nag’s Head 
fields. 

Of Mary, the second daughter, we have no information, ex- 
cept that which may be gathered from some Englynion, which 
we shall quote by and by. From these it would appear that 
she settled in the néiglitioathood of the Tawe river—“i lan 
Tawe lwyni tewion.” 

Jane became the wife of one Captain Cooper. 

Elizabeth married Walter Lloyd, Esq., of Foelallt and Llan- 
fair Clydogau. Of this union more will be said before we 
finish. 

Rebecca married into the family of the Popkins, of Fforest, 
co. Glamorgan. 

Sarah became the wife of Marmaduke Gwynne, Esq., of 
Garth, co. Brecknock.! 

These ladies, as we have already intimated, became the sub- 
ject of the Muse. The late Dd. Davis, of Castell Hywel, thus 
celebrates them :— 

“E gwnnwyd gwragedd gwynion—a miamau 
Gwych yma i Farchogion ; 
Ni fagwyd pendefigion 
Sy’ o’u hail y wael oes hon. 

Stepnaid a Gwynniaid eginant,—Llwydiaid 

Bopkiniaid, pawb cwnnant 
O’th winwydd per, a thannant 
Trwy’r dehau’n ganghennau gant. 


rent names in the pedigrees. Sir Thomas Phillipps, we believe, makes 
Dd. Evans and Dl. Evans to be brothers. ‘This view is strengthened 
by a side-note in the MS. to the effect that Mary, daughter and heir 
of Dd. Evans, married Thos. Lloyd, of Grove, co. Pembroke; while 
the relationship of their wives—aunt and niece—goes against it. 

' Sarah, a daughter of Marmaduke Gwynne and Sarah Evans, be- 
came the wife of the Rev. C. Wesley, brother of the founder of Metho- 
dism. (See Wesley’s Diary, vol. ii, p. 125.) The Rev. Dr. Wesley, 
Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, was a grandson of Charles 
Wesley. The Wesleys were frequent visitors at Garth; and we see 
the name of Marmaduke Gwynné in the early councils of Methodism. 
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O’th ferch wén a aeth i Fryeheiniog—’n blaid 
Mae in’ Wynniaid mwyn enwog; 
Ym mhob parth i’r Garth rhy’r gég 
Dda hylwydd glod ddihalog. 
I lan Tawe, lwyni tewion—ai’r ail 
I’r hoywlwys goed irion 
Yn gannoedd glandeg union 
A fwyn dyf ar fin y don. 
O’th ferch Llangennech llon gwnnai—wiwgamp 
Farchogion i Stepnai ; 
Y rhai’n fwyn Sior anfonai 
I lysoedd pell, pwy gwell gai ? 
Llwyddiant, gogoniant, a gwiw gynnydd—bri 
Ein bro fu’r bedwerydd ; 
Ac o hon y doi gwynwydd 
O gu dwf llygaid y dydd.” 

Daniel Evans, the last of the Evanses of Peterwell in the 
male line, died in 1696 at the age of forty-nine. It is said that 
he rebuilt the mansion at Peterwell. He served the office of 
Sheriff of Cardiganshire in 1691. We are glad to notice his 
name as one of the patrons and supporters of Edward Lhwyd 
in bringing out the Arche@ologia Britannica. 

The Bard of Castell Hywel was wrong in thinking that one 
of the daughters of the house of Peterwell married a Stepney. 
The widow of Daniel Evans married secondly John Lloyd,Esq., 
of Llangennech, who after his marriage resided at Peterwell, 
and several children were born to him there. A daughter of 
his, Eleanor, married Sir John Stepney, the fifth baronet of that 
name. She died in 1733, and was buried at Llangennech, 
where the following inscription to her memory may be seen :-— 

“Near this place resteth the body of Mrs. Eleanor Stepney, wife of John 
Stepney, Esq., and daughter of John Lloyd, of Llangeneck, Esq. She was 
a most obliging, endearing wife; a most tender but prudent mother ; happy 
in all valuable endowments, religious and moral ; constant in her devotions 
to God, ever sincere to her friend, charitable to the poor, just and benevo- 
lent to all; a pattern truly worthy the imitation of her sex. In her hus- 
band’s affectionate esteem she still lives; and as an instance of that esteem, 
this monument is erected to her memory. She died January 3rd, 1733, aged 
32 years.” 

John Lloyd served the office of Sheriff for Cardiganshire in 
1706, and for Caermarthenshire in 1697. 

We close this portion of our paper by putting before the 
reader the following inscription in memory of Daniel Evans, 
which may be seen on a plain black slab in the chancel of Lam- 
peter church : 

“ From the high tower of empyreal sky, 
From the bright mansions of seternity, 
Where primitive joy unmix’d with grief remains, 
And quiet undisturbed with trouble reigns, 
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His generous spirit views his place of birth, 

And with a friendly glance surveys the earth. 

Weak element, dull clay, oh! tell us how, 

Hadst thou him then, why hast thou lost him now ? 
Much doe the rich lament him, much the poor ; 
Much his friends honour him, but his country more. 
More I dare say if mankind could bee thought 

To square their actions near with what they ought. 
In him noe vertue could itself prefer, 

Equally great in every character : 

Prudent, ingenious, affable, and just ; 

True to his friend, and active to his trust. 

And now, most mighty God, whose providence 

Did, mawgre our fond wishes, take him hence, 

Out of thy good and penne, stores supply 

Our common loss on his posterity. 

In numerous blessings let thy love descend ; 

Bee thou to them a father and a friend.” 


And round the sides of the slab: 


“D.0.M.S8. Rel: Super est Q: D: A: Quod: mortale : fuit: V : spp : 
Daniel : Evans : De : Peterwell : Arm : Hic: inhumatum : jacet : xx11. Die: 
Augusti : AD : MDorcvr : Annum : Agens : xu1x. ex hac : nocte : Migr. in: 
lucem : Hoc : Mem : Meritiss: conjugis: M: F :C ; Maria; Ejus. Ex. Qua. 
vi. Filias.” 

Lampeter. Wa. Epmunps. 





EARLY EARTHWORK NEAR RUABON. 


Tuis work, of which an engraving is given, is situ- 
ated on a mountain about three miles from Ruabon on 
the east, and Llangollen on the west. I have not seen 
it noticed in any work on archaeological subjects, and 
therefore now bring it to the attention of members. In 
the Ordnance map there is a faint trace of it, but alto- 
gether out of proportion, and confused with the road 
which is near, so as to give the idea of not being refer- 
able to anything else but that road, especially as no old 
letters are used. The name given in the map to the 
mountain is Cefn-y-Fedw; but the part where this 
object is, which is near the summit, is called by the 
peasants Cefn Bank—an Anglicism ; and neither desig- 
nation has any significance. The size, structure, and 
position,—meaning its slope,—of the thing preclude the 
idea of its having been made for any such purpose, as 
gathering sheep, or other such like use: the circum- 
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stance of its not being at all artificially levelled, but 
following the exact natural slope of 
the mountain, makes another un- 
usual feature. The ditch, which 
may be called, perhaps, deep,is about 
seven feet perpendicular, judging 
by a tall man standing in the 
middle; the sides, even where 
stoned, have of course become much 
less steep by lapse of ages. The 
locality is peculiarly dry, preclud- 
ing all idea of water scooping such 
a thing: as to which, indeed, the 
whole appearance is opposed, even 
to impossibility. At a distance, and 
where the shape is fore-shortened, 
there is an effect as of a slight 
going in on one side, and going out 
on the other, and these indentations 
are opposite to each other; but, on 
standing in or near it, these varia- 
tions cannot be fixed,—they vanish 
in the irregular lengthy shape of 
the thing. The structure of the 
walls, which, it must be observed, 
nowhere stand up out of the earth, 
is such as we are accustomed to see 
in most of those pointed out to us 
‘as ancient British, formed of round, 
or, as we say, shapeless stones, vary- 
ing in size, and such as are still to 
be seen naturally lying scattered 
about among the surrounding grig ; 
but that plant being, at this spot, of 
very luxuriant growth, these scat- 
tered stones do not show at a dis- 
tance, which makes these walls more 
conspicuous, as exhibited in the 
plan here given. It now remains, then, to fix a pur-. 
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pose for which this enclosure was intended—warlike, 
religious, sepulchral, or other—(an intelligent resident 
in its vicinity refers it to the last), and at all events to 
give it its place among ancient existing remains; or 
lastly (but which I put entirely out of the question), to 
settle that it is not among such at all, and if so, what 
else it can, or even could be. It has struck me in refer- 
ence to the name “ Cefn-y-Fedw” (bedw), the “ birch,” 
this name being inappropriate to the locality, where 
there is no birch at all,—nor, indeed, twig of aught 
but grig; and bearing in mind the great local appro- 
priateness of Welsh names in most instances; that this 
““bedw” may, perhaps, be a corruption of “ beddau,” 
“‘ graves,” thus favouring the sepulchral hypothesis. But 
all this ought to be investigated. 


A. E. MarsHatt. 


Pen-y-Gardden, Ruabon. 





GWYNNE LETTERS. 


Cot. Joun Lioyp, to whom the Gwynne Letters are 
addressed, I am inclined to think is the same person 
that is mentioned in the Cambrian Register, Vol. L., - 
page 164, as being “ a person constant to his principles, 
and resolute in his undertakings, when he apprehended 
justice or honour to be concerned; he bore arms under 
the Earl of Essex for King and Parliament, and when 
that pretence was laid aside, he refused, though tendered, 
to bear any office, civill or military, under the various 
governments that sprung afterwards.” Probably William 
Gwyn is one and the same individual referred to in 
the same volume and page as “a royalist ab initio 
personally engaged in arms for that cause, refused, 
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though offered publique employments in the subsequent 
governments, but capable of any in respect of his in- 
terest and intellectuals.” The writer of the article 
does not speak so favourably of Nicholas Williams, of 
Edwinsford, who is described as “neither of wit nor 
will to bear publique offices, and upon that account 
hath been luckily permitted (though rich) to escape 
sequestration.” Several staunch adherents to the royal 
cause saved the fine exacted from (as they were called) 
the delinquents, though well able to pay. The follow- 
ing is a list of those who compounded for their estates 
in Carmarthenshire, with the amount each paid:—Sir 
Francis Lloyd, of Caermarthen, Knight, £1,033; John 
Lloyd, of Llangendeirne, £570; Henry Middleton, of 
Llanarthney, Gent. £120; Morgan Owen, of Glasallt, 
in Mothvey, late Bishop of Llandaff, per Morgan Owen, 
his son, with £50 per annum settled, £8: 15: Sir Rice 
Rudd, of Aberglasney, Bart., with £50 per annum 
settled, £80; Sir George Vaughan, of Penbrey, £2,609; 
John Vaughan, of Llanelly, £227: 13: 4; William 
Williams, of Mothvey, £102. — 

Howel Gwynne, the writer of these letters, served 
the office of High Sheriff for the county of Brecknock 
for the years 1644 and 1645. He married his cousin, 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of the Rev. Herbert 
Jones, of Llangattock-juxta-Usk, in Monmouthshire, 
fourth son of Sir Thomas Jones, Knight, of Abermarlais, 
County Carmarthen. Her mother was Susan, daughter 
of John Jones, Registrar of Gloucester. 

Rowland Gwynne, son of the above Howel Gwynne, 
married Ann, daughter of Humphrey Wyndham, of 
Dunraven, Esq. Rowland Gwynne was appointed 
Sheriff of Caermarthenshire for the year 1660, but 
was put out on the restoration of King Charles II. 
This was probably an act of favour shown him by his 
Sovereign in consequence of his father’s attachment to 
the cause of Charles I; for it was in those days con- 
sidered a very heavy tax on a country squire to serve 
the office of High Sheriff; for he was expected to have a 
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great number of javelin men, according to his ability, and 
supposed to entertain all who attended the Great Ses- 
sions. To remedy this it was enacted by 13th and 14th 
Charles II., c. 21, that no Sheriff, except of London and 
Westmorland, and towns which were counties of them- 
selves, should keep any table at the Assizes, save for his 
own family, or give any present to the judges or their 
servants, or have more than forty men in livery ; yet for 
the sake of safety and decency he was not to have less 
than twenty men in England, and twelve in Wales, 
under a penalty of £200. Iam glad to find most of the 
Sheriffs in Wales adhering to this rule rather than take 
advantage of a recent Act of Parliament to avail them- 
selves of the services of the police. 

Pennant, in his account of the parishes of Holywell 
and Whiteford, gives a list of the presents two of 
his ancestors, who were Sheriffs of Flintshire, received 
for the Sessions, which shows the necessity for the 
Statute. 

Rowland Gwynne, for the same reason as he was 
excused from serving the office of High Sheriff, was 
considered fit and qualified to be made a Knight of the 
Royal Oak in 1660. The Glanbrane Estate was valued 
in that year at £850 per annum. The following, in 
addition to Rowland Gwynne, were made Knights of 
the Royal Oak in the County of Caermarthen, and the 
value of their estates is set opposite to their names :— 
— Vaughan, Esq., £1,000; Philip Vaughan, Esq., 
£600 ; aed Mansell, Esq., £700 ; Charles Vaughan, 
Esq., £800; William Gwynne, Esq. ., of Cynghordy, 
£600 ; Nicholas Williams, Esq., Rhydodin, £1,000 ; 
Richard Gwynne, Esq., of Taliares, £700. 

The Knights were to wear a silver medal,! with a 
device of the King in the oak suspended to a ribbon, 
but it was thought prudent not to open old wounds 
which had been nearly healed, and the idea was in 
consequence abandoned. 


? See Parry’s Royal Visits and Progresses to Wales. 
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The Gwynnes of Cynghordy are extinct in the male 
line; but Henry Vaughan, Esq., of Penymaes, county 
Brecon; John Williams Vaughan, Esq., Velinnewydd 
House, county Brecon, and of Skreen, county Radnor ; 
and Henry Gwynne Vaughan, Esq., of Cynghordy, county 
Caermarthen, and of Esgair-Vaughan, county Brecon; 
are maternally descended from that family. 

The original Letters are in my possession. 


JOSEPH JOSEPH. 
Brecon, November Ist, 1860. 


Honorep S', 


I haue sent the bonde that Carberis frends sealed vnto mee 
by my cosen, O. Price and hee will deliuer you all I can saye to the 
(chury’) &ci.; S'I desire you to stand my frend as ever you did: 
not else, but that I am, 

Cosen y* servant, 
14th June 49. H. Gwynne. 





Cosen Norice an oure beefore the writig of this letter, W" Gwyn 
of Kinghordee, and his wiffe, sent 4 troops into my house, to tell mee 
that I had taken awaye the water from of theyre grounde, the w™ is 
false in ev’ry particular: you knowe that I had granted you the water, 
& they had it: beecause you toulde mee that Coll. J. J. woulde haue 
it soe. S* the troops & my selfe did att last parte fayrly &ci., and I 
bid them tell the: gentelwooman, that beefore an oure went aboute I 
woulde breake the water course &ci., and that shee was the cause of 
it &ci., lett her thanke her selfe &ci. Cosen lett my cosen J. N. 
delay the makinge of the adward till michaellmas, the resone I will 
tell you when I see you: bvrion hath granted an order to take my 
house in towne awaye, as they saye, therefore lett Sam Prichard? bringe 
all my writings from London; for feare they miscarry &ci. I bringe 
the ordinance for payinge of teythes downe; for thes yere none; the 
earle shall neiver enioye the churches: for I will take them, or some 
frend of mine from the comittees; for, Owen Owens had noe write to 
them you knowe &ci., the land in Kidwely & the Lordship is goinge 
awaye from the earle: by a former grante paste by Kinge to agent 
whoe shalbee naimless till I see you; and it is confirmed by an Act of 
Parliament, it is a grante past longe beefore Carbereys ; bee privat in 
this, and all the land of S' R. Vppor his attaint &ci., noe more till I 
see you. 

I had almost forgott the marke. 


1 Query, jury or surety. 
* Query, son of Vicar Prichard of Llandovery. 


3RD SER., VOL. VII. 
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I p’mised to put to my letters, If you bee oute of towne this is 
directed to “my brother, J. J., and hee is desired to effect it, by his 
brother & servant. 

H. G. 


Glanbrane the 19th of June 49. 


Capten Boultons troope q* in this hundred of Tyboeth, and take 
36s. 6d. a daye ev’y man of them towards theyr q”, gett an order for 
restitution; & to remove theyr q™ &c., (verte) gett an order from 
the generall; or aniniuctione' from chanceary to keep the possion 
till I bee evicted by due course of Lawe: the governor sent to the 
churches to gether woole, but I did keep it, for all his hast &ci. 
bringe me downe a good felt, & a good belt: my service to all my 
frends, cosen they faythfull. 

H. Gwynn. 





Goop CozeEn, 

I pray you Paye vnto Samuell Prichard the xx" thate due 
vppon your bond since Michaellmas Last, hee hath especiall occatons 
for them to my vse for which this shalbe yo" dischardge. I am very 
glade that my Cozen yo" bedfellewe vnto whome I pray p’sent my 
service is safly deliv’ed of Aboye thies w" my Love & service to you 
I Remaine, 

Cozen yo" servant, 
Ho. Gwynne. 
Glanbrane the 18th of 9°ber? 1650. 


(in dorso). 


To my honoured Cozen Collenell* John Lloyd Theis, 
£20 paid to Sam Prichard. 





My rv’ Honorep Cosen, 

You euer weer my frende, and yo" knowe verey well, y‘ my 
enemy will traduce mee in the worse maner he can. . both to the Judges ; 
and to the jury; and in all places came; I have none but y’selfe 
to stand my frend &.........Jwry wilbee of Middelsex, & Westmin- 
ster, wher yo..... -. verey well knowne; they have brought vp with 

will swer (y‘ there is noe God), and yt is well know(n) 

whole countrey; yt they are such; and Selby, ha ° 
most men yet converse with him; that ther is neyther ; 
and yt the soule & body dey together; they....... lived men; as it 
wilbee mayde appeer in its due time Cosen, I beesech you haue a 
care of y™ opp™sd kinsman; and doe what leyes in y" power, or in any 
frende of y"™, and besides, I hope when yo" see it convenent, yt 
yo" will take yo" oulde seate &ci., and then I hope wee shall haue 


? An injunction. ? September. > Colonel. 
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honest and Indiferent men sheerives, and justices &t., and if you will 
not in time loocke to this county it wilbee soe ouer borne; & in yt 
nature, yt noe genttleman of antiquitye, or any other, y its not of 
theyr side yt shalbee able to liue in this County; a word eis enyough 
to the wise &ci. Cosen my liffe is at stacke; for my liffe is my honor 
&ci.; and for God sacke loock vnto it, as yo" tender the good of mee 
& mine; therefore loock to it; for you will loose a frende, and a 
faythfull Kinsman (if I bee ouer throwne); I am verey confident of 
y" best assistance; I haue not else, but my service to y" lady desiringe 
God to bless you, and all y™, I rest, 


Y¥* opp'sd Cosen & Servant, 
Ho. Gwynne. 
Glanbrane the 3rd of Maye 52. 


My wiffe p’sete her service to y* Lady though vnacquanted & to 
yourselfe. 
(in dorso). 
To my honored Cosen Coll. John Lloyd p'sent theese. London. 





Cosen, had it not beene yt y" weer expected att the forest, I had 
beene with yo", but nowe haue sent my sonne, to lett yo" vnderstand 
my condition, and his, all w" I refere to yo", and you must bee the 
man yt must helpe us; else wee are both lost; and my selfe, w™oute 
all helpe, if yo" helpe not. S* noe man euer was in such a strayght, 
as I am att the p’sent for the want of 500%. I hope yo" will helpe 
my sonne to a good match; hee I will leaue to y* dispose; for I 
knowe yo" are honest (and a man of honor). I wilbee w™ you win 
the comepose of 13 days; forI must put my debte into one hand; 
and I have noe other but y'selfe that cann helpe mee. S* this is my 
condition ; if you doe not helpe mee, I am vndone; my service to 
y" good lady. I rest, 

Y* troubled Cosen & Servant, 
Ho. Gwynne. 

Glanbrane the 20th of Maye 53. 


(in dorso). 


To my honored Cosen Coll. John Lloyd, att Okin' in Surrey, 
prsent theese. 





CosEn, 

The Judges in the Courte order, yt the records shoulde bee 
brought vnto them, this afternoon; and they shall not (I meane the 
records) bee had, if they shall not have 20/.; they had for search 
alredy 16/:., my councell must bee ther; and they will haue theyr 
fees; and I am oute aboue 60/7. beetwixt them since I cam to towne; 


1 Woking? 
82 
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theedaye is Monday next, for determininge of the busness; my even- 
ing is verey busy &c.; therfor good Cossen spare mee what you cann, 
p’ berer, and I will God willinge repay yo", ere I goe out of towne; 
truly all I haue is att stake; and if you helpe mee not, I am lost; 
the clerks saye plainly they will have 307. more; but I hope 20%. 
will searue theyr turne ; you see my condition ; I rest, 


y™ 
Ho. Gwynne. 


“June 26th att 12 of the clock. 


I must haue the records by 4 with the Judges. 
I receued 202. by the berer, w™ I thanke you for. 





(tn dorso). 


To my honored Cosen Coll. John Lloyd, theese p’sente. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 


Griffith Lloyd of the forest, esqre. 
George Jones of Dole Koythey, esq. 
John Harries of Kod-y-Garth, esq. 
Nicholas W™ of Rid-od-Yn, esq. 
Tho. W™ was att St. fagans. 


I knowe not any but theese that are not gilty. 
If you plese I wilbee Sheerive, or James Jones, or John Harrice. 


Ho. Gwynne. 
Ther cann bee noe exceptions agenst mee or any of them, beesids 


I will endevour to gett the newe comissoners to certify in our bee 
haulfe vnto you. 
H. G. 





1 The battle of St. Fagan’s, in Glamorganshire. 





CAMBRIA ROMANA. RHYDDGAER, ANGLESEY. 


ROAD TU NEWROROUCH 


7 


we WT 
A magus 


- SCALE OF YARDS 


MARSH 


In a short notice of Rhyddgaer, sent by me to the 
Journal (3rd series, Vol. 1, No. iii, p. 214), I men- 
tioned that I thought the camp “circular with a 
diameter of from 100 to 120 yards.” I now find, by 
more accurate survey, that it was not circular, but in- 
clining to oblong, and rounded at the corners; the 
greatest length within the inner agger being almost 90 
yards, the greatest breadth about 60. There has been 
an outer line of entrenchment, traces of which are still 
visible, more particularly on the north-west side. The 
dotted lines in the plan show the course of the inner 
and outer entrenchments. The present proprietor 
levelled a considerable part of the rampart, which 
passed between the house and the barn, about forty 
years ago; close within it, near the south-west corner, 
he found a cistfaen, marked black on the plan ; it con- 
tained bones; but he could not say whether they were 
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human. From his description it is probable that one 
entrance was placed about the middle of the south side. 
The rampart, in the only place where it remains tole- 
rably perfect, is nearly 6 feet high. The road up to 
the house used formerly to follow the course of the 
dotted line to the east of the camp. 

There are five querns I know of that have been 
found at Rhyddgaer: three of them are of large size, 
the other two about a foot in diameter. One of these, 
of which I append a drawing, has a pattern upon it. 
I had known for some years of the existence of this 
quern, but was not aware that there was anything 
carved upon it, until I came to examine it more atten- 
tively a few weeks ago. 


These two querns were found in removing the earth 
previous to opening a limestone quarry on the farm of 
Blochty, in the parish of Llanidan, Anglesey. The 
quarry was first worked about fifty years ago, and is 
situated about 100 yards north-east of the nearest 
quadrangular enclosure at Tanben-y-Cefn. The place 
is marked on the ordnance map as “Caer Fynwent.” 
When the earth was being removed, human remains 
were found there in considerable quantities. Many 
querns of plain workmanship, and rude mortars of 
stone have been, from time to time, discovered at or 
near the same place. I have been unable to find out 
whether there was any entrenchment or circular foun- 
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dation upon this ridge before it was quarried into; but, 
at all events, it appears to have been connected with 
the enclosures at Tanben-y-Cefn (probably it was the 


cemetery of the village), the nearest of which was about 
100 yards off. I sent a short account of the destruc- 
tion of these enclosures to the Journal (vid. Archceologia 
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Cambrensis, new. series, Vol. iii, No. TX, ‘p..209), men- 
tioning the discovery of Roman coins, three of which 


TTI Se. 


I had seen: an Antoninus Pius, Lucilla, and Carausius. 
They are of the following type :— 

Antoninus Pius.(first brass). Obv. ANTONINYS. AVG. 
PIVS. PP. TRP. cos. 111. Head-to the right. Rev. Illegible, 
but probably srirannia. A female figure seated upon 
a pile of rocks ; the right hand raised, the left resting 
on a shield. 

Lucilla (first brass). Oby. LvcILLAE, AVG. ANTONINI. 
ave. F. Head to the right.. Rev. Illegible. A female 
figure pouring a libation on an altar, S. C. 

Carausius (third brass). Obv, IMP, CARAYSIVS. PF. 
ava. Head’to the right. Rev:, pax. ava. Peace stand- 
ing. The die has slipped in striking | this coin, and part 
of the impression of another coin is left upon one side 
of it. Since then two more have come to light, viz.:— 

Hadrianus (first brass). Obv. Ilegible. Head to the 
right; the portrait is unmistakeable. Rev. Ilegible. 
* Salus feeding a serpent rising from an altar, S. C. 

The other is of Gordianus III (first brass). Obv. 
IMP. CAES, M. ANT. GORDIANYS, AVG. Head to the right. 
Rev. concoRDIA, A¥G, @oncord seated. 

A coin which, owing te the quarter it came from, I 
have every reason to think belongs to the Rhyddgaer 
find, came into my possession @ short time back: it is 
a third brass of Claudius pear, of the following 
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type :—Obv., Imp. c. cLavpIvs. Ave. Head to the right. 
Rev. EQviTas. Ave. Equity standing. 

With the exception of some pieces of pottery and 
animal remains, nothing else, that I know of, has come 
to light here since 1856. The small circle near the 
north corner of the camp marks the spot where the 
coins were found. 

Numerous fragments of Samian and other wares have 
been found here, and portions of mortaria of a fawn- 
coloured clay, the surface of the interior studded with 
small silicious stones to counteract attrition. The 
dimensions of these enclosures, which, I take it, were a 
kind of village inhabited by Romans or Romanized 
Britons, are as follow:—The larger of the two, 50 yards 
by 38, containing four circular foundations, three of 
21 feet diameter, and the other much less: the smaller 
enclosure 32 feet by 25, containing two circular foun- 
dations, each 21 feet diameter. The Sarn running from 
Rhyddgaer in this direction, passes a furlong to the 
north of the quadrangular enclosures, and joins the 
Roman road, which comes up from Barras, about two 
furlongs off on the edge of the Rhosfawr Common. I 
should mention that the larger enclosure, which alone 
existed when the ordnance survey was made, is marked 
on the map as Caér Machod. 


W. Wywn WILLIAMs. 


Menaifron, Sept. 27th, 1860. 





EARLY INSCRIBED STONES OF WALES. 


LLANFECHAN, CARDIGANSHIRE. 


Tue early inscribed stone which still exists in this 
locality, in a position where it may be easily injured, 
though it is known but to few, is thus noticed in Mey- 
rick’s Cardiganshire : 

“‘ LLANVAUGHAN.—In the kitchen garden, by the side of the 
gate, is an ancient inscribed stone, about nine feet three inches 
in height above the ground, and one foot eight inches in breadth. 
The inscription may be read as follows: TRENACATUS IC JACET 
FILIVS MAGLAGNI; who was buried, in all probability, in the 
chapel called Capel Whyl, as this stone was found in the eastern 
wall of the ruins of that building, a few feet below the surface 
of the earth.” (pp. 191-2.) 


Sir Samuel also gave a delineation of this stone in his 
fourth plate. This, the earliest notice of a very valuable 
monument, is so far interesting that it traces the migra- 
tion of the stone from the flat meadows near the Teivy, 
where the ancient chapel stood, to the slope of the hill 
above. It was most probably brought up hither from 
the ruined chapel, with the best intentions; that is to 
say, for its preservation, though it would have been 
better to have been able to record that the chapel had 
been repaired, and the stone left within the precincts of 
the consecrated ground. From the circumstance of its 
having been found beneath the ground, it might be 
supposed that it covered the remains of the personage 
commemorated ; and in this respect its history resembles 
that of one of the great stones of Llantwit Major, which 
had fallen down, and was actually buried by accumula- 
tion of rubbish over the very spot where a body, pro- 
bably of contemporaneous date, was found interred. 
But there is no positive evidence to shew that this was 
the case with the stone now described. On the other 
hand, however, it is highly probable that these early 
inscribed stones may have been originally placed in an 
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upright position,—this one, of course, among them,— 
and that they did not serve 
the same purposes as the in- 
cised coffin-lids of the middle 
ages. The point is worthy of 
the attention of archzolo- 
gists; because other points 
connected with the history of 
these stones are to some de- 
gree dependent upon it. An 
attempt should be made to 
determine whether these 
early stones were originally 
placed vertically, and above 
the ground ; or horizontally, 
and buried beneath it. 

The actual position of this 
stone does not tally with Sir 
Samuel’s description, for it 
stands in a wall forming the 
western boundary of what 
was once a garden, but no 
trace of a gateway remains; 
and instead of being nine feet 
above the ground, its height, 
as far as it is visible, is not 
now more than six feet eight 
inches. Either, therefore, 
it has been again moved 
since that indefatigable and 
learned antiquary first saw 
it, or the ground has greatly 
changed its level. Each sup- S 
position implies the possibi- 
lity of danger and damage,— 
any animal coming up against SQ 
it might cause injury,—and = 
as the mansion of Llanfechan, & 


or Llanvaughan, is now in 
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ruins, it might be desirable to move this stone back 
again down to its original locality, and then to surround 
it, first of all with a cairn of stones, and next with a wall. 
The historical interest of the monument would be best 
consulted, perhaps, by such a course of proceeding. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Sir Samuel, who was 
so acute and accurate an observer, should have made no 
mention of the Oghamic characters upon one of the 
edges and the top of the stone; for although the exist- 
ence of an Oghamic alphabet was then not known in 
Wales, yet the marks in this instance are so peculiarly 
well defined that they could hardly have escaped his 
notice. Edward Lhwyd had delineated some of them 
on the Sacramnvs stone, though he said nothing about 
them. His worthy disciple in the present instance 
passed them equally sud silentio. 

An admirable drawing of this stone was exhibited 
to the Association at the Cardigan meeting. It was 
from the accomplished pencil of Miss Jones, of Gwyn- 
fryn; and it is from this drawing, verified by another 
sketch and some rubbings made by other members of 
the Association, that the accompanying illustration has 
been formed. It is, perhaps, the best preserved inscrip- 
tion of any in Wales: the letters and the Oghams are as 
sharp as if executed only a few years ago; the edges 
too, of the stone are quite perfect. The material, 
which, for want of a better name, may be called por- 
phyritic greenstone (fine grained and with small crystals 
in this instance), accounts partly for this circumstance. 
No doubt, however, the burial of the stone, whenever 
it occurred, helped to preserve it; just as, in another 
instance in Brecknockshire, the building of an inscribed 
stone into a church wall, with its letters inside, has 
handed down to us one of the most valuable monuments 
of which Wales can boast. 

Such being the history and description of the general 
condition of this stone, it remains to consider the in- 
scription itself. The letters indicate a very early period ; 
the same, in fact, whatever that period may really be, as 
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that of the Sacramnvs stone, so well known to our 
members. The absence of the H in the second line; the 
uncertainty, or the mistake, in the cutting of the T and 
the F ; the peculiar forms of the G,—are all points of 
interest, and may help to the determining of its palzo- 
graphical date. It will be observed, too, that the letters 
do not touch each other, nor inosculate, as is so often 
the case in inscriptions of the kind. The letters were 
correctly read by Sir Samuel Meyrick, and there is no 
obscurity about them. The name in the third line would 
seem to shew an Erse connexion, as in other instances 
in Wales ; and another peculiarity of the inscription is, 
that the terminations of the nominative cases are here 
preserved,—the words end in vs, not inz. On the whole 
the inscription testifies to knowledge and care. 

The Oghamic inscription reads as usual, from the 
bottom upwards, and from left to right; and it reads 
exactly the same as the first three syllables of the name 
in the first line, only that the letter C is in the Ogham 
reduplicated—indicating the accent on the penultimate, 
and therefore testifying to the Cymric origin of the 
name itself. The two Oghamic marks which terminate 
this inscription constitute an enigma. They stand for 
the letters LO; but what they may signify must be 
left as a problem unsolved for the present. It is remark- 
able that the Oghamic characters do not go on further 
with the Latinized inscription so as to give the equiva- 
lents of the remaining lines. 

The importance of the inscription consists in this, 
that, so far as it goes, it confirms the alphabet of Pro- 
fessor Graves, and is in harmony with most of the other 
Oghams hitherto noticed in Wales. 

The names of the personages here commemorated 
will, no doubt, exercise the ingenuity of the historical 
antiquary ; and it cannot but be considered as a matter 
of interest that one more record of early national bio- 
graphy should have been found existing even in the 
nineteenth century. 

H. L. J. 
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AutHouGH throughout Western Europe a certain simi- 
larity exists among the stone memorials of its earliest 
inhabitants, yet the variation of local circumstances is 
often found to produce as many varieties of these remains 
as conflicting theories regarding their several purposes 
and natures. In proportion, however, as the examina- 
tion of these monuments ¢” siéu is more accurately car- 
ried out, and the comparison of these varieties drawn 
by those who are more inclined to trust to their own 
eyes than the descriptions of others, so many of these 
supposed differences will be found to vanish, that, as 
regards all practical purposes, a simple threefold division 
will appear to be sufficient. The division proposed 
would embrace: 

1. The tumulus.: | 

2. The chamber: known usually as the cromlech, dol- 
men, kistvaen, with or without a gallery or passage. 

3. The pillar-stone, as the maenhir, menhir, peulvaen, 
pierre fichée, fixée, etc. 

It is true, indeed, that ‘besides these, there are the 
remains of primitive dwellings and settlements ; enclo- 
sures of all kinds, including circles ; artificial mounts, 
places of defence or meeting, stone altars, rocking and 
sounding stones. But excluding rocking and sounding 
stones, the artificial character of which, as well as their 
connexion with Druidic mysteries, is very questionable ; 
excluding also all remains which are evidently domestic 
or defensive,—the remaining monuments, with the ex- 
ception of stone altars, may probably, as investigations 
are more carefully and accurately carried on, be found 
to be sepulchral, or else connected with sepulchral 
monuments. Even Stonehenge itself may one day be 
considered. as belonging to the same class. For prac- 
tical purposes, therefore, we may safely divide all these 
early monuments, generally called Celtic—apparently 
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for want of some more satisfactory appellation, for some 
are not Celtic—into tumuli, chambers, and _ pillar- 
stones. 

Of the first of these, the tumulus has been the least 
fruitful source of antiquarian speculation ; for, in accord- 
ance with its very name, it is generally considered the 
tomb of the dead. It is true, indeed, that no little 
learning has been employed to connect many of these 
monticules with Teutates or the Gaulish Mercury ; or, 
according to other opinions, with the Gaulish Apollo ; 
and it has even been conjectured that the Toot Hills, 
as those in the neighbourhood of Abury and Stone- 
henge, are so called from that deity. In other cases, 
however, especially in parts of Wales, it does not appear 
applicable to our own Twt Hills, as at Caernarvon, 
Rhuddlan, Pembroke, Conway, and elsewhere, which 
appear to be intended for military purposes. 

There is, however, one remarkable exception, namely 
Silbury Hill, the nature of which is almost as difficult 
an enigma as Abury and Stonehenge, with which places 
also it is connected by those authorities who favour 
what may be called the “astronomical theory” respect- 
ing Stonehenge. In the year 1849 the Archeological 
Institute carried on the most extensive and searching 
investigations without coming to any signs of interment, 
as was always the case at the end of the last century,— 
when the Duke of Norfolk of that date sank a shaft 
from the summit to the natural ground. In neither 
case did the excavators succeed in laying bare any ves- 
tiges of inhumation or cremation. Nothing, therefore, 
as yet is known regarding this celebrated artificial hill, 
except that it is earlier than the Roman road which 
turns out of its course, on the right, for the purpose of 
avoiding it. The late Dean of Hereford, in his account 
of the excavations in 1849, gives the evidence of two 
old men, one aged eighty, and the other ninety-five ; 
the younger of whom stated that he had often heard his 
father say that some miners out of Cornwall dug down 
to the bottom, and found “a man,’’7.¢., the remains of one. 
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The elder one spoke of the same fact, but of his own 
knowledge, though it is not stated whether he actually 
saw the skeleton. But as skeletons are constantly found 
by persons digging for flints, either in the centre or 
edges of barrows, on the Wiltshire downs, the natural 
expectation of finding “a man” probably led to the 
inference that one was found ; and the inference would 
soon be converted into an alleged fact. It is evident, 
therefore, that we can relyon these two witnesses no more 
than we can on Stukeley’s story of the royal personage 
found near the surface of the summit. 

The author of the Nenia Britannica, alluding to this 
hill, says: “I have often considered these large hills as 
temples of the Sun, by a people the descendants of the 
Scythe, whose religious rites are similar to those of the 
Gentiles cotemporary with the patriarchs of Holy Writ.” 
As already stated, others connect it with the great 
astronomical system of which Stonehenge has been sup- 
posed by some to form the principal member. Although, 
however, no certain traces of interment have been yet 
discovered in this remarkable tumulus, yet future inves- 
tigators may be more successful; and even if this is 
thought unlikely, from the able and scientific manner 
in which the unsuccessful search was carried on in 
1849 ; and if the complete absence of all traces pre- 
clude the supposition that, at an earlier and unknown 
period, the contents had been removed by searchers 
after treasure,—even still it might appear safer to follow 
what is now ascertained to be a general rule, that all 
tumuli (of course excluding military works) are sepul- 
chral, than to assign so singular a character, of which 
no other instances are known to exist. We have numerous 
examples of such artificial hills much larger than that 
of Silbury, all of which that have been explored have 
been found to cover the remains of the dead ; and even 
those that have not yet been so examined, are invariably 
found in the neighbourhood of known burial-grounds, 
and are generally believed to be of the same character. 
The more natural inference, therefore, is; that this hill, 
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although: no traces of interment have been, or may be, 
discovered, is more likely to be what other similar 
mounts are, than either a temple of the Sun, or an astro- 
nomical observatory, or a portion of a Dracontium, or 
anything else, in fact, what other mounds are known 
not to be. 

The second head of our division is the stone chamber, 
which may be said to comprise all stone cells from the 
most magnificent cromlech down to the humblest kist- 
vaen. We have unfortunately adopted the very inap- 
propriate term of “cromlech” for the larger chambers, 
or their remains, in our country; for not only is the 
name anything but descriptive of the monument itself, 
but it has apparently been the source of various 
theories. Who invented the term is not, we believe, 
as yet ascertained, though the author of Mona An- 
tiqua is stated to have first used it in its present 
sense. It occurs, indeed, in the Welsh version of the 
Bible, but in a different sense. Another reason why 
the term should be discarded, and some more appro- 
priate one adopted, is, that French writers designate 
by the same appellation a circle of stones, generally 
with one or more stones in the centre. But neither in. 
their case is the term an appropriate one. For the 
chamber they employ usually the word “dolmen,” which 
in Breton is equivalent to stone table, the covering 
stones of the chambers in that country being generally 
flat slabs of granite placed horizontally; whereas in 
many examples in this country the upper portion of the 
cap-stone is more or less slanting,—a position often 
asserted to have been intentional, that the blood of the 
sacrifice might escape more rapidly. These chambers 
are also known by various other names in France, as 
the “ grotte aux fées” and “l’allée couverte,” “ coffre de 
pierres,” “ demi-dolmen,” “ lichaven,” something similar 
to our trilithon ; but most of which are only mutilated 
forms of the perfect chamber with or without its gallery 
of approach. 

That these chambers, without exception, are sepul- 
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chral, is now generally acknowledged. In the great 
majority of examples, human remains have been found ; 
and where they have been wanting, traces of former ex- 
plorers have frequently been discovered. But even this 
evidence does not always convince the advocate of the 
altar theory, for he argues that the bones found are pro- 
bably those of the victim sacrificed. The question, how- 
ever,has been so generally allowed to be settled, that it is 
unnecessary to make any remarks upon it, except that, 
if our cromlechs were used as altars by the Druids, they 
did not exercise the best judgment in invariably turning 
downward the side which, from its flatness and smooth- 
ness, would have been most useful as an altar-table, 
and instead thereof adopted the side which was the least 
calculated for their purpose.! There is also another 
objection which seems still more fatal to the altar theory, 
viz., the almost, if not completely, universal custom of 
covering these stone chambers with heaps composed of 
earth or stones, or both mixed together. Although 
time and man have long since removed the superincum- 
bent mass, so that no vestiges remain even in what are 
now wild solitudes, where one would have least expected 
any such denudation, nevertheless it is now generally 
acknowledged that, as a general rule, all chambers were 
once covered with a mound of some kind or other; and 
if this is admitted, they could not have served as altars. 

One difficulty, however, has suggested itself to a cer- 
tain school of antiquarians who, though they may go so 
far as to acknowledge that the indiscriminate applica- 
tion of the term “ Druidic” to all such stone monuments 
may be objectionable, because there is no evidence of 
any kind that they are connected with the Druids, yet, 
as no one denies the existence of the Druids, and that 
they did perform their sacrifices on certain stones or 
rocks which served them as altars, they ask, where those 
altars are. There are remains of various kinds of 


1 Not only does the cap-stone invariably present the flat surface 
undermost, but the lateral supporters also have the smoother and more 
‘regular face turned inwards. 
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monuments allowed to be at least cotemporary with 
Druidic times. There are circles of various characters 
and dimensions, certain rude structures as cromlechs, 
pillar-stones, etc., scattered about us in greater or 
less profusion. Why have these remained, and the 
stone-altars alone have perished? This very objection 
has accordingly been made use of as a kind of argument 
that, as the Druids had altars, they must have remained 
as well as the other cotemporary monuments; and as 
nothing. seems better adapted for an altar than the flat 
or sloping covering-stone of these cromlechs, they must 
be the altars in question. - Incredible as it may appear, 
such a reason is actually advanced by the Abbé Mahé, who 
in hisembarrassment argues thus: “ Parmi nous se sont 
conservés des monuments celtiques de toutes espéces, des 
barrows, des galgals (carns), des menhirs, des cromléchs 
(circles), etc. ; les autels seraient-ils les seuls qui aurai- 
ent totalement disparu? et si quelques-uns ont échappé 
aux ravages du temps, ot peut-on mieux les trouver 
que dans nos dolmens si semblables a des autels.” 

But without here entering into any remarks as to the 
question whether there exist traces of veritable Druidic 
altars, it will be sufficient to observe that, if all the 
altars are destroyed, it is but the natural consequence of 
what we know occurred, at least in one instance, on the 
shores of Anglesey, when Suetonius Paulinus cut down 
the groves in which barbarous and cruel rites were prac- 
tised (“seevis superstitionibus sacri.”—Tac., An, xiv). 
And what Paulinus did on this occasion, was probably 
done on other occasions; for although the Romans, 
when it answered their purpose, were tolerant enough 
as regards the religion of conquered nations, yet when 
an opposite course was thought necessary to their policy, 
they would not be deterred by any scruples from extir- 
pating, as far as they could, any objectionable supersti- 
tion. ‘Under these circumstances, we can easily conceive, 
even from the brief account of one engagement, what 
formidable enemies the Druids, not merely as the priests, 
but the real governors of the native tribes, would appear 

42 
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to the Romans; and therefore their first acts would be 
to destroy everything connected with their religion, so 
as to diminish their influence. While, however, they 
cut down the sacred groves, and, as we may infer, for 
the same reason broke up or desecrated the altars found 
therein, they would scrupulously respect whatever was 
not connected with the hated superstition, especially 
if valued by the great bulk of the people; and such 
would be the burial-places and sepulchral monuments of 
their fathers, the dolmens or cromlechs, the stone-pillars, 
etc. The very fact, therefore, that these monuments 
were not destroyed, while sacred groves and altars were, 
would shew that they were not objects of the supersti- 
tions of Druidism, and were respected and preserved 
simply because they were sepulchral. 

But even if Roman persecution was not sufficient to 
account for the complete destruction of all such altars ; 
or if, after the legions were withdrawn from Britain, 
Druidism, still further debased by the admixture of 
other systems, had once more raised its head,—there 
still remained more formidable enemies in the persons 
of the early missionaries, whose first act would be to 
demand as a proof of the sincerity of their converts, the 
desecration and destruction of every object of their 
former superstition ; so that between the Roman soldier 
and the Christian missionary few relics of Druidism 
would have been allowed to escape. That other monu- 
ments were not so treated, would seem to shew their non- 
religious, and therefore their non-Druidic, character. 

It is true, indeed, that in the early councils, such as 
those of Arles, Tours, Toledo, prohibitions against stone- 
worship were issued. ‘The same enactments are found 
in the cartularies of Charlemagne; and even as late as 
the time of Canute, if not later, are there proofs of 
adoration paid to certain stones. But these stones are 
not described or thought to be altars; nor does, indeed, 
the fact of their being thus adored, militate against their 
sepulchral character; for as the ignorant peasant of 
the present day venerates the mere statue of some 
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favourite saint, and not the saint himself, so the devotion 
of the Celt was transferred from the memory of the 
dead to the pillar that marked his grave ; and hence, 
in some cases perhaps, the superstitious notions regard- 
ing many such monuments which still exist even at the 
present day. 

No argument, therefore, against the sepulchral cha- 
racter of these monuments can be fairly drawn from the 
often-quoted acts of councils and other edicts, as to the 
non-sepulchral character of these stone monuments. 
Some, no doubt, were, for the reasons already stated, 
connected with superstitious practices, and even actu- 
ally worshipped ; but, as already stated, these were pro- 
bably connected with the memory of some great hero 
or event, and were originally simple monumental stones. 
Such, that thus became objects of idolatry, no doubt 
shared the same fate as the altars. Had all been of the 
same character, all would probably have received the 
same treatment. The mere fact, therefore, of their pre- 
servation is, to a certain degree, a proof that they were 
not connected with the Druidical or any other pagan 
superstition, and were merely sepulchral. 

But within the last two or three years a question has 
arisen, whether there are not still existing certain rocks 
which really were Druidic altars. This subject has not 
yet received that attention which it seems to deserve ; 
nor would it seem difficult to verify by actual inspection 
what truth there is in the assertions of an intelligent 
observer, M. Fouquet,a gentleman who is well acquainted 
with the monuments of his country, and who certainly 
cannot be accused of any leaning to the Druidic school ; 
for his principal object is to shew that all the great 
Celtic monuments of Brittany, from Carnac down- 
wards to the humblest menhir, are simply sepulchral, 
and nothing else. This gentleman, however, describes 
with great particularity certain instances of rocks in 
which holes have been drilled by man; and states that 
these rocks are invariably in their natural position, 
not having been placed there by human means. Be- 
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sides these, he mentions other instances where rocks 
projecting from the ground have been broken up into 
fragments which are still lying around in an irre- 
gular order, and which can be identified as having 
formed part of what may be called the stump of the 
original mass remaining'in the ground. Invariably also 
in these rocks, which have been more or less mutilated, 
may be traced a narrow natural gorge running round 
the lower part of the base. There are two kinds of 
rocks, then, that M. Fouquet believes to have served as 
altars: those that have their surface drilled with holes, 
and those which have been mutilated as described, 
having also a narrow gorge at the lower part of the base. 
In all cases these works have not been placed in their 
positions by human hands. 

It is true that other writers have also given very 
minute descriptions of cavities and channels which are 
confidently stated to have been made by instruments 
for the purpose of receiving or conducting the blood 
of the victim sacrificed upon the stone. But all the 
instances mentioned occur only on the cap-stones of 
dolmens, and in no case on natural rocks, as described 
by M. Fouquet. But later and more accurate observers 
have since examined most of these, cavities on the dol- 
men slabs; and in all cases they have been found to be 
due to the action of moisture and air on the softer portions 
of the stone; so that in no one single instance is there 
satisfactory evidence of any artificial hollows. Whenever 
marks of tooling do occur on the covering slabs of such 
chambers, it is the invariable rule that they are always 
on the under, and not the upper side of the stone— 
another collateral proof of these slabs not being altars— 
for in that case, these lines and markings would have 
been naturally on the upper and not the under surface. 
The only known instances of cavities wrought by man, 
at least according to M. Fouquet, occur on natural rocks 
only, nor has he ever seen any but on such rocks; nor 
are these cavities intended for receiving the blood, but 
are simply the result of an attempt at desecration ; for 
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where, from the particular character of the rock or other 
cause, it was not convenient or easy to destroy the altar 
bodily by mutilation, it would be sufficient to deface it 
with these cavities and lines, so as to render it useless 
and destroy its religious character, for no tool was 
allowed to approach the Druidic altar. In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Vannes are stated to be four 
such mutilated altars. Others are mentioned at Hes- 
quéno and Gras-d’Or, places not far distant, in all which 
instances the characteristic gorge is said to exist, except 
where the stone has been broken away. 

The third division includes the pillar or standing 
stone, the Maenhir of Wales, the Menhir, or Peulvan, of 
Britanny, the Pierre Fichée or Levée of the French. 
These are found either standing singly or in groups of 
various characters. 

In our own country, the normal arrangement is 
almost universally circular, the stones being placed at 
certain intervals from one another. In rare instances a 
low wall of dry masonry, or earth, or a mixture of stone 
and earth, runs between each pillar, thus forming a con- 
tinuous circle. An example of this occurs in the parish 
of Dwygyfylchi, in Caernarvonshire, and has been 
described in the first series of the Journal, where an 
accurate lithographic view of it is given. Sometimes 
the stones of the circle are in contact with each other. 
These, when they are not large circles, formed the outer 
edge of a cairn which has disappeared. Rare instances 
occur, however, where such circles are so large as not 
easily to admit of this explanation. A fine specimen 
occurs a short distance from Inverness, on the right 
side of the high-road to Nairn. 

In Brittany, which contains the most numerous and 
finest remains of this kind, it is remarkable that the 
circle so common with ourselves is wanting. One, 
indeed, has been stated to exist on the summit of 
Mount Menez, a rocky strip of land that connects the 
Peninsula of Crozon with the rest of the department 
(Finisterre), but no accurate or satisfactory account of 
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it has yet been published, and some doubts exist as to 
its real character. Practically speaking, therefore, it 
may be laid down, that the stone-circle is unknown in 
that country, which has, however, a strongly developed 
type of its own, namely, that of the alignment, or a 
system of parallel rows of stones, the most magnificent 
and striking of which is the well-known Carnac. This 
monument, which has been as fruitful a parent of 
speculations and theories as our own Stonehengé, is now 
generally believed to be only a vast cemetery, and it is 
not impossible but that one day the same simple solu- 
tion may be found for the mysterious monument on the 
Wiltshire downs. The alignment is, however, wanting 
in this country, for the avenues once connected with the 
Abury circle were not apparently of the same character, 
as neither was that conjectured by some to have once 
connected the great circle near Penrith, called Long Meg 
and her daughters, with some relics about ten miles 
distant. The great circle at Callenish, in the Island of 
Lewis, has indeed avenues which give it the appearance 
of a cross, but which do not seem to come up to the 
arrangement of parallel lines. At present, therefore, 
there does not exist within our own islands any arrange- 
ment. similar to the Breton alignment. 

As regards the ordinary circles, called by the French 
Cromlech, the majority have agreed to look upon them 
as simply connected with burial places, surrounding 
either single or several graves. Not unfrequently 
stones are found remaining in the centre, the last relics 
of the once existing tumulus or cairn, which man, or 
time, or both, have effectually removed, leaving nothing 
but the surrounding circle often composed of stones not 
easily removed or destroyed. It has, however, been 
sometimes objected, that these circles are commonly 
found in wild and uncultivated districts, where it is un- 
likely that man would have had any motives, at least as 
regards agricultural objects, to remove the superincum- 
bent tumulus or cairn, and, consequently, that it may 
be doubted whether such tumuli or cairns always occu- 
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pied the centre of such circles. The force of this 
‘objection, such as it is, is in some degree met by the 
circumstance, that districts which are now uncultivated 
and uninhabited by man were, beyond all doubt, once 
both cultivated and inhabited. 

There are, however, still left to us instances of such 
ancient burial places in a tolerable state of preservation, 
which set at rest, as. far as may be, the meaning of these 
circles. One of the most remarkable of these is, at the 
present day, to be seen near Culloden, in the county of 
Inverness, on a wild and uncultivated piece of ground 
washed on one side by the water of Nairn, and popularly 
known as the place of Druids’ temples, but which is in 
reality nothing but an early cemetery, now called 
Clava Plain. The term Clava, evidently identical with 
the Welsh Llavan, and the Latin Lamentor, is stated to 
be a Pictish word, meaning the same as Lavan and La- 
mentor, and is indicative of the character of its monu- 
ments. In this place are seen several monuments in 
different states of perfection, the most perfect present- 
ing a circular chamber of small dry masonry, probably 
once rudely vaulted, lying under stone cairns. These 
are again surrounded by circles of pillar-stones at some 
little distance from the outer edge of each cairn. In 
one case, where the land has been brought into culti- 
vation, the chamber and cairn have vanished, but the 
circle of pillar-stones still erect their tall heads among 
the corn. In another instance in the same spot, the 
outer circle of pillar-stones have been removed, as well 
as the chamber and cairn, of which last, however, the 
foundation-stones of its outer edge still remain, present- 
ing the appearance of a circle with the stones in contact 
with one another. 

But there are many examples of such circles of such 
dimensions, such as many in Cornwall and Scotland, 
and the one already alluded to, known as Long Meg 
and her daughters, one of the finest and most perfect 
we have, which are too large to have been mere circles, 
surrounding any one single grave or tumulus. There 
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may be some force in this objection which it is not 
easy to meet, though it may appear more easy to sup- 
pose that these larger circles may have served as enclo- 
sures for several graves, forming thus a kind of cemetery 
than to presume that they are sacred enclosures or 
temples for the performance of Druidic rites; or places 
for the meeting of popular assemblies; or, finally, 
Bardic circles of which the distinctive qualifications and 
rules are laid down by certain writers, such as the num- 
ber and distances of the stones ; the wide spaces between 
them with reference to particular points of the compass, 
all which details are entered into with such minuteness 
as to throw serious doubts on the antiquity, and, there- 
fore, authority of these accounts, which after all may be 
mere fictions of a comparative late date. 

One uncontradicted fact, however, exists, that certain 
circles are proved to be connected with places of sepul- 
tures. No other use for circles has been ascertained 
with equal certainty, or rather with any certainty at all. 
In the kindred country of Britanny, instead of circles 
we find alignments! differing in size and importance 
almost as much as circles do with us. As regards the 
sepulchral and monumental character of these, the most 
competent judges have come to one conclusion; and, 
until some new light is thrown upon the subject, we 
are probably following the safest course in supposing 
that the same may be said of all circles, large or small. 
Little, however, has yet been done by systematic 
and effectual “ diggings” near, or even under [as far as 
can be done with safety] the pillar-stones. Such exca- 
vations, however, as have been made have not been 
unsuccessful, and the general result has been to confirm 
the conjecture of their sepulchral character. 

Besides the arrangement of these pillar-stones in 
circles, several instances occur of their being found in 
groups of three; but whether this is mere accident, and 

* Other arrangements are that of the square, the cuneus of Olaus 


Magnus, and the star, an instance of which was stated at the meeting 
of the Breton Association at St. Brieux, to exist near that place. 
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these groups are only the last relics of a larger assem- 
blage, has been questioned. ‘The numerous instances, 
however, existing are-very remarkable, so that the 
number three may not be so accidental, a view partly 
confirmed by the circumstances, that the same number 
obtains in groups of cairns or mounds, as occur near 
Capel Colbren, in the south part of Breconshire, where 
three cairns existed; so also we find in the north of 
Pembrokeshire another instance in Moel Trygarn, which 
takes its name from the three large cairns on its sum- 
mit. Trichrug near Llandeilo, in Caermarthenshire, 
on still more elevated ground, is another example ; to 
which, probably, others may be added on further exami- 
nation of our mountains. 

Groups of three pillar-stones are sometimes found 
under circumstances such as to render it improbable that 
they are the mere remaining members of larger monu- 
ments. One remarkable instance was visited by the 
Association in 1857, during the Monmouth meeting, 
namely the stones of Trelech, now a small village, but 
formerly a place of greater importance ; and which is so 
called from the three large pillar-stones standing a little 
below the site of the castle. These stones are in such a 
position that they may have possibly formed part of a 
circle of enormous dimensions; but as the name of Tre- 
lech occurs in Norman deeds, the destruction of the rest 
of the circle must have taken place at a very early 
period, leaving at that time the same three stones now 
existing. Considering what the destructive powers of 
man do ordinarily effect on such memorials of the past, it 
is a singular circumstance that these three stones should 
have been carefully preserved for so many centuries after 
the removal of their companions,—if those companions 
ever existed, which some, indeed, may think doubtful. 

A similar group is said to exist near Abergavenny ; 
but no particular description has been given. In the 
parish of Llanfechell, in the northern part of Anglesey, 
and about a mile distant, to the west of the church, are 
three upright stones about eight feet high, disposed in 
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the form of a triangle. There formerly also existed in 
the parish of Dwygyfylchi, in Caernarvonshire, three 
stones, long since destroyed; but in what position they 
stood, is not known. When the tumulus near Berriew, 
in Montgomeryshire, was excavated in 1857, three 
masses of stone were placed in the position of a triangle, 
nearly on the circumference of the mound. Their posi- 
tion is given in the third volume of the present series 
of the Journal of the Association (p. 296). In the parish 
of Kingarth, in the island of Bute, and near the church, 
are also three other stones placed in a triangular posi- 
tion. These may have formed part of a circle; which 
would, however, have been small in proportion to 
the size of the stones, which are very tall as well as 
massive. About half a mile below this group, and 
nearer to the sea, is another group of three, but placed 
near one another, in a straight line, and which could 
not have been part of a circle. In other parts of Scot- 
land groups of three or more stones are common, but 
are generally the remains of mutilated cromlechs; there 
is, however, one remarkable example at Torr House, 
near Wigton, where are not only three such pillars of 
very considerable size but these are surrounded by a 
circle composed of nineteen others of less dimensions. 
It is popularly known as the tomb of King Galdus, 
either from a particular local tradition, or from the more 
general belief regarding these stone triplets, which is 
said to exist in parts of Scotland and Scandinavia, and 
which invariably pronounces them to be graves of dis- 
tinguished chieftains or warriors. 

But whether accident or design has produced these 
groups of three pillar-stones, and whether, in the latter 
case, they are to be thought to mark the resting-place 
of some mighty warrior or chieftain, no reasonable 
doubt exists as to their simple sepulchral character ; 
unless, indeed, they may be thought by certain antiqua- 
rians to be in some way or other connected with the 
bardic triads. 

There are also instances of pairs of pillar-stones such 
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as exist on the summit of an artificial mount at Black- 
gate of Pitscandly in Forfarshire, or as those that have 
given its name to the mountain pass on the Roman road 
from Caerhun to Aber (Bwlch-y-ddeu faen). There 
were till lately two such stones, but of somewhat smaller 
dimensions, on the summit of a natural mound sur- 
rounded by an artificial ditch, called Bedd Emlyn, in 
the parish of Clocaenog near Ruthin. One only is now 
remaining ; the other, an incised one, having been 
removed to his park, in the adjoining parish, by the late 
Lord Bagot. (See Arch. Camb., series iii, vol. i, p. 116.) 
Whether these pairs of stones also are the results of 
design or simple accident, is uncertain; but at any raté 
it is not unusual to find pairs of tumuli in several 
parts of Wales, which are generally supposed to indicate 
the proximity of an ancient road, either British or 
Roman. 

We have now to consider the single and isolated 
pillar-stone, the most magnificent example of which in 
all Europe is represented in the excellent engraving 
here given from a photograph by Dr. Maunsell of 
Guernsey, to whose ready kindness the Association is 
already indebted for the liberal use of his valuable col- 
lection. This gigantic obelisk stands in the farm lands 
of Kerloaz, in the parish of Plougastel, a few miles to 
the north of Brest. It measures, according to the editors 
of the new edition of Ogee, upwards of forty-two feet, 
from the surface of the ground. How far it ex- 
tends below is not known; but, according to the same 
authority, a considerable portion has been detached 
from the upper part by lightning. It is connected (as 
is sometimes the case with other monoliths) with a 
curious superstition. On two of its sides are cut, by 
the hand of man,circular bosses in the granite, at rather 
more than a yard from the ground. Against these 
young married couples rub themselves; the man on 
the one side, in the hopes of having nothing but sons 
borne to him; the lady on the other, with a view to her 
securing her proper authority and influence over her 
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husband, Such superstitious practices, however, rather 
tend to prove the sepulchral character of these monu- 
ments than otherwise, as they naturally arise from re- 
spect or veneration shewn to the memory or tradition 
of the person buried. 

Nor is there any reason to suppose that such super- 
stitions are always of any great antiquity; at least an 
example of a modern one exists within a short walk of 
Quimper, on the road to Douarnenez in Finisterre. 
Opposite to a gate leading to the ruins of a Templar 
foundation, is a low common grave by the. road side, 
which might be easily taken for the ordinary mound 
formed from the sweepings of the road, but for the in- 
numerable little rude wooden crosses thickly covering 
it, and placed by the devout, who carry away a small 
portion of the earth, which is mixed with water, and 
drank as an infallible cure for fever. The particular 
body which communicates this virtue is that of a man 
named Tangay who was murdered and buried on the 
spot about a century ago; but how this superstition 
became connected with his grave is not now known. 
A similar custom existed in some parts of Ireland within 
the last twenty years, and probably does so at present, 
where a favourite grave is sometimes in danger of being 
entirely denuded of its soil, which is taken away and 
swallowed, as in the case of Tangay’s grave, for the cure 
of certain diseases. One grave in the old burial-ground 
at Glendalough lately had, and probably still has, this 
character. In the same manner certain pillar-stones 
have similar healing powers, such as the one men- 
tioned by Mr. Le Men in his notice of the antiquities of 
the district around Pontaven (Arch. Camb., series iii, vol. 
v, p- 185), called the stone of St. Philibert, which has 
the character of curing the colic by rubbing the per- 
son against its surface. That this particular stone is a 
sepulchral one, is probable from its proximity to the 
dolmen on the opposite side of the road. The connexion, 
therefore, of such superstitions with particular stones 
does not appear to militate against their simply marking 
a grave. 
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Single pillar-stones have been usually divided into 
different kinds. Some are said to be mere terminal or 
boundary stones; others commemorative of particular 
events; others serving as objects of religious worship ; 
and lastlyy those which are acknowledged to be simply 
sepulchral. Writers, however, who. have adopted this 
division, have been sorely puzzled to lay down any dis- 
tinctive marks to which class any particular stone is to 
be referred. They all, however, agree that by far the 
larger majority are undoubtedly placed over the dead, 
—in fact, are simple tombstones. Now as the size and 
weight of many of these stones, and the natural respect 
to them as covering the remains of the dead, seem to 
make them very convenient as terminal stones, as not 
being likely to be disturbed, it might be expected that 
they would sometimes be used as such; and their being 
so used does not prove they were not originally sepulchral. 
Thus we frequently find a Roman or British road form- 
ing the boundaries of ancient lordships, though the road 
itself has been long since disused, and become a mere 
strip of neutral ground between the two manors ; so, if 
any of these pillar-stones are proved from ancient records, 
or other evidence, to be ancient boundary marks, they 
may be as much older than the divisions thus marked 
out, as the Roman or British roads are anterior to the 
manors on either side. 

As to the simple commemorative stone erected to 
mark some particular occurrence,—such as may be sup- 
posed the stone giant of Kerloaz,—nothing but bare 
conjecture can be offered, unsupported by anything 
which might even invest the theory with the slightest 
probability. Unless we go back to the days of Jacob 
and Joshua, we know nothing about the erection of 
rude masses without a line of written or hieroglyphic 
character to record any particular event. 

It is “indeed possible” that some of the more remark- 
able of these monoliths may have been erected to com- 
memorate some particular event, but as so many have 
been proved to be merely sepulchral monuments, and 
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as there is no reason why those that have not yet been 
proved to be such are exceptions, the easiest and the 
safest inference is, that they are all sepulchral ; such at 
least, especially in connection with the tumulus, appears 
to have been one, the use of the pillar in the Home- 
ric age—where we find the two mentioned together, 
and expressly described as the due honour and reward of 
the dead. Thus Apollo is ordered by Jupiter to pro- 
vide such for the dead Sarpedon : 


TupB@ te orndn Te TO yap yépas éotl Oavovrwyr. Iliad, xvi. 
See also Odyssey, xii. 
TopBov xévavres kad él ornrnv épvoarres. 


The Archbishop of Upsal, Olaus Magnus, has divided 
these pillar-stones into four classes; the alignment, the 
square, the wedge (cuneus), and the circle, which last 
he held to indicate the burial place of families, “e¢ 
spherico familiarum designantia sepulturas.” None of 
these, however, does he in any way connect with druid- 
ical or other superstitions, while he seems to have been 
in an equally happy state of ignorance as regards the 
mysterious sanctuaries and bardic circles of more modern 
times. 

Although we not unfrequently find these pillars con- 
nected with a name, yet in most cases the name has 
been borrowed at a later period—frequently from some 
saint—such as Maen Beuno in Montgomeryshire, and 
the pillar-stone already alluded to, as curative of cholic, 
and which is known as the stone of St. Philibert. The 
placing these monuments under the protection of any 
particular saint was not unusual among early mission- 
aries, who, finding any superstitious belief attaching to 
any monument of the kind, would put it under the care 
of some tutelary saint, to whom the peasants’ addresses 
were to be transferred. Wherever, therefore, we find a 
pillar thus associated with any saint, it is probable 
that this association has been caused by some earlier 
superstition connected with it; and this earlier super- 
stition in its turn, and in some cases, may perhaps be of 
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considerable antiquity), has, without doubt arisen from 
the fact that the stone marks the resting place of 
one distinguished for his virtue, his learning, or his 
power. 

There is, however, a remarkable instance, where 
tradition has still preserved the original truth—for 
among the various monuments at Locmariaker, in the 
Morbihan, is a large pillar-stone, now prostrate, known 
by the peasants as the Men Brao Sao, or the elevated 
stone of the Brave; and it is not unlikely, if more 
careful inquiries were made among the peasantry in 
those districts where these monuments most abound, 
that many other instances of the same tradition as to 
the real nature of these monuments might be found to 
exist. 

But the most effectual and most certain mode of 
arriving at the truth will ultimately be the more 
simple process of digging. If excavations were more 
generally and effectually carried out—under proper 
direction—than they often are now (most of our opera- 
tions being too desultory and irregular), there can 
be little doubt that the result would be a confirma- 
tion of the views here expressed, regarding the simple 
funereal and sepulchral character of the three great 
divisions of the chamber, the circle, and the pillar. 

As regards the last, about which perhaps most doubt 
has hitherto existed, it may not be uninteresting to 
append a brief notice of some instances in which exca- 
vations have been made, the results of which confirm 
the view here taken. 

Montfaucon gives an account of a discovery in Nor- 
mandy, made by an engineer engaged on some works, 
and who, thinking two fine pillar-stones standing in the 
neighbourhood useful for his purpose, removed them, 
and in so doing laid bare a skeleton which, on further 
investigation, proved to be one of a long row of similar 
remains. 

Gregoire de Rostrenen in his French-Celtic Dictionary 
states that there was found near Castre, situated about 
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ten miles from Quimper, eleven skulls in a large hollow 
where a menhir had stood. Both these instances are 
noticed by M. Mahé. 

There is, or was lately, a pillar-stone in the commune 
Colombiers-sur-Seule, in Normandy, connected with 
some curious superstitious practices. Several graves, 
each containing a skeleton, have been discovered close 
to it. 

At Crach, near Auray (Morbihan), were discovered, 
under a pillar-stone, several cron celts, which, however, 
were so oxydized as to fall to pieces. 

M. Le Men (Arch. Camb., series iii, vol. v, p. 185) has 
given an-account of a large number of bronze celts care- 
fully arranged in a small chamber of dry masonry, 
discovered at the foot of a pillar-stone in 1858. 

In the Revue des Sociétés Savantes, vol. iv, p. 601, 
other instances are given of the same results, where 
numerous skeletons were found connected with these 
monuments. 

In the Third Quarterly number (1859) of the Buile- 
tins de la Société de ? Quest, an account is given of long 
lines of dolmens and pillar stones standing in échelon, 
on the right bank of the river Clain for nearly fifty 
miles, between Chatelherault and Civrai. Through- 
out this vast line numerous. excavations have been 
carried on, which have led to the discovery of human 
bones mixed with arrow heads, knives, hatchets in 
silex, agate, and bone—and vases of a coarse black clay. 
La Revue des Sociétés Savantes, vol. iii, p. 572. 

In the parish of Plomelin near Quimper, are the re- 
mains of an alignment, the existing members of which 
are of very large dimensions. Under one of these was 
discovered three bricks of a bright red colour, appa- 
rently Roman, two of which acted as’ supporters to the 
third. In the recess thus formed was found a brass 
coin of the ordinary Nemausus type, in excellent pre- 
servation, and remarkable for its beautiful green patina, 
so valuable in numismatic eyes, Another Roman 
second brass was also found with it, or near it, but too 
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defaced to enable any one to refer it to its emperor. 
It was, however, of the ordinary size of the earlier 
second brass. These are now in the possession of 
M. Du Marhallac’h, whose chateau is in the parish, 
and on whose private grounds are the remains of a 
Roman villa. This circumstance may throw some 
light on the Roman coin and bricks under the Celtic 
stone. 

At Llandaoudee in the Peninsula of Crozon, the 
peasants were in 1855 busy in destroying the stones 
which composed the so called Temenos or sanctuary of 
that place. They had just completed the overthrow of 
one of them, when by accident a neighbouring gentle- 
man arrived at the spot, and on scratching with his 
walking stick in the hole whence the stone had been 
just removed, he found a perfect stone celt, about five 
inches long, which is now in his possession. 

There is also another of these so called sacred en- 
closures or temples in the peninsula of Kermorvan, near 
le Conquet, in the arrondissement of Brest. In 1856, 
M. Goguet, Captain of Engineers, while superintending 
the erection of a fort, dug under one of the sanctuary 
pillars and found a small celt, beautifully polished, and 
formed of some dark hard stone. He was informed by 
the neighbours that such things were constantly found 
under the same circumstances. 

Another celt, also in stone, was found by a friend of 
M. Le Men, of Quimper, under a menhir, in a field in 
the parish of Mahalon, near Pontecroix. 

Those members who attended the Bangor meeting 
may have noticed a large collection of stone celts of 
various sizes, and which have been described in the 
Journal of the Society, all of which have been found at 
various times in the parishes of Carnac and Erdeven, 
where the most numerous and magnificent collections of 
these pillar-stones still exist, though many hundreds 
have been at various times destroyed. These celts, with 
the exception of one dredged up from the sea, have 
been turned up at various times by the plough, as the 

5 2 
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destruction of the pillars made way for the invasions of 
the agriculturist. 

To these few instances may possibly be added many 
more, especially by those who from local circumstances 
may have the best opportunities, not only of examining. 
for themselves, but obtaining information from the native 
peasantry. But even these few examples here brought 
forward strongly confirm what is, in fact, now acknow- 
ledged to be the more general opinion of antiquaries. 

Scotland possesses many fine examples of this class 
of monuments, and, what is of no less importance, 
reckons among her sons men who have not only per- 
petuated the existence of these monuments in such 
noble works as that of Mr. Chalmers or of the Spalding 
Club, edited by Mr. Stuart, but who have been no less 
active with the spade and mattock than the pencil, and 
who have by the result of their “ diggings” brought to 
light many facts, all uniformly tending to confirm the 
views here presented. Various notices of groups of 
standing stones will be found in the work already alluded 
to, edited by Mr. Stuart, who has also kindly communi- 

‘cated some further details connected with this subject. 

At Blackgate, of Pitscandly, in Forfarshire, are two 
large pillars on the top of an artificial mound. Under 
one of these a sepulchral urn was found. 

The Stone of Morphie, in Kincardineshire, is an 
obelisk of thirteen feet in height above ground. Under 
it portions of a skeleton were found, and in the adjoin- 
ing field an immense number of stone coffins. 

The Standing Stone of Benshie, in Forfarshire, was 
an obelisk of great size (now destroyed). Under it was 
found an urn containing human bones and ashes. 

Under a stone, formerly erect, but now prostrate, near 
Sunderland House, in Argyleshire, were found two 
gold ornaments, one an armlet, the other of a semi- 
circular shape having the ends expanding into a cup 
shape, like those frequently found in Ireland. 

In the parish of Killean and Kilchenzie, in Argyle- 
shire, are several obelisks, one of which measures sixteen 
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feet above ground. A grave is described as being at 
the base of this pillar, and all are stated to be sepul- 
chral in the statistical account of the parish. 

At Lundin, in Fifeshire, are three ‘huge standing 
stones, near which ancient sepulchres are found. 

Near Willfield on the Eden, in Fifeshire, formerly 
stood a large stone ; on removing it a stone coffin was 
found under it. 

At Clachan Ossian, in Glenalmond, Perthshire, is 
a great stone of square shape. It was removed when 
the road was made, and under it was found a cist con- 
taining ashes and burnt bones. 

Wales furnishes us with but few examples of the 
stone pillars or Meini Hirion, nor are those she has 
remarkable for their size, especially as compared 
with the similar remains in Britanny, or-Cornwall, and 
Cumberland ; so that of all the countries occupied by 
the descendants of the Cymry, in proportion to its extent 
the Principality furnishes fewer and less striking ex- 
amples of these early stone records. To make up, how- 
ever, perhaps for this inferiority, Bardic writers describe 
various kinds of what they call Druidic stones: such as 
the Maen Tervyn (or boundary stone), the Maen Gobaith 
(or the guide stone), to the removal of which the penalty 
of death was affixed by Welsh laws ;—Maen-y- Brenhin 
(the king’s stone), to which public notices and procla- 
mations were affixed ;—Maen pentan,or Maen. pentan vaen, - 
explained as meaning the back fire stone, and used as a 
memorial of hereditary estates ;—Maen Odyn (the kiln 
stone), answering the same purpose; and lastly, the 
LEsgynfaen, or the horse block, alluded to in the Mabi- 
nogion ; but as none of these are known to exist, and as 
their nomenclature and distinctive uses rest on authority 
of very doubtful nature, and as no similar traces or 
traditions of such distinctions are, or were ever, known 
in those countries which possess so many more numer- 
ous and more important monuments, at least coeval with 
the Druids, we may leave them out of the present con- 
sideration as being of too questionable a character. 
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The only remaining division of the so-called Druidic 
stones, as laid down by Bardic writers, is the Maen hir 
already mentioned, usually interpreted to mean long 
stone, “ unless, indeed,” (to use the words of one of the 
most strenuous advocates of the Druidism of the present 
day) “we give the word Hir the sense of longing or 
regret, as being the root of Hiraeth. In that case it 
might imply that the stone was a memorial of the dead.” 
(Arch. Camb. New Series. Vol. i, p. 106.) 

But the true history of these stones seems to be so far 
established on more satisfactory grounds that there is 
no need to avail ourselves of this new explanation of 
the word Hir; which if admitted to be the correct one, 
would be no unimportant confirmation that these stones 
are memorials of the dead and not connected with 
Druidic mysteries. 

Having thus seen how large a proportion of these 
primeval monuments, hitherto known as Druidic, have 
been proved to have been sepulchral, how far are we 
warranted in assigning to the same class others whose 
real character have not yet been determined by the 
results of excavation, or by their similarity to those 
which have been already proved to have been sepul- 
chral? If such a demand is rejected by the believers in 
bardic circles, in dracontian and Druidic sanctuaries 
and astronomical observatories, it does not seem unfair 
or unreasonable to call on them to produce any known 
example of the particular structure or monument they 
assert to be a sanctuary, or bardic circle, or observatory. 
Theories may be drawn up so as to suit any particular 
structure, which may be most satisfactory when applied 
to that one structure,—and how fruitful a parent has 
not Stonehenge been of such schemes, some of which 
are most ingenious and plausible?—but how far are 
such theories to be admitted, when we have no second 
or third example whereby we may test its applica- 
tion? History and tradition give no assistance; and 
until a certain number of similar facts can be ascertained, 
which by comparison may enable us to draw some kind 
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of conclusion—all these theories must be put down as 
simple conjectures, and taken at their proper value. 

It may indeed, at present, be not allowed to affirm 
that a// these existing monuments are sepulchral—but 
that the time may come, when such an assertion may 
not only be made, but be universally received, ap- 
pears to be, considering the progress that has been of 
late years made in elucidating the real history of these 
memorials, a matter by no means improbable. 


E. L. B. 
Ruthin. 





CONFIRMATION GRANT BY GEOFFREY, BISHOP 
OF St. DAVID’S, TO THE ABBOT AND MONKS 
OF Sr. PETER’S ABBEY, GLOUCESTER, 


REGARDING CERTAIN POSSESSIONS OF 
THAT MONASTERY IN WALES. 


Universis sancte matris ecclesie filiis ad quos presens scriptum 
pervenerit, Galfridus, divina permissione Menevensis Episcopus, 
salutem et benediccionem. Universitati vestre notum facimus 


quod nos, ad petitionem dilectorum fratrum nostrorum Abbatis 
et monachorum sancti Petri Gloucestr’, attendentes eorum 
honestatem et religionem, inspectis eciam cartis donatorum suo- 
rum et confirmatorum, ex dono scilicet Bernardi de novo mer- 
cato, et confirmacione Rogeri Comitis, et Walteri de Hereford’, 
ecclesiam sancti Kenedri in villa de Glasbr’?! cum omnibus oven- 
cionibus (sic) et oblationibus, terris et decimis, et omnibus ad 


1 Glasbury is a parish in Brecknockshire, on the Wye, about four 
miles from Hay, on the road to Brecon. St. Cynider of Glasbury is 
said to have been a grandson of Brychan of Brecknock, as stated in 
his life (Rees’ Cambro-British Saints, p. 604). He was probably the 
ecclesiastic mentioned in the Life of St. Cadoc, and there named 
Keneder. (Ibid., p. 340.) The confirmation charter of Stephen, a.p. 
1188, makes mention of ‘‘Glasberiam apud Brechennio, cum terris et 
silvis,” etc. (Mon. Angl., i, p. 551.) 


So) Se Ra aa as ee 


eee 
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eam pertinentibus ex utraque parte Waie,tam de dominico quam 
de vilenagio ; et insuper ex dono Ricardi de Clifford’ decimam 
de omnibus assartis factis vel faciendis de dominico de Glasbr’, 
et totam decimam molendinorum et anguillarum; ex dono 
autem Radulfi de Bufford’, et confirmacione Milonis le Brut, 
totam decimam dominii de Piperton”! cum decima totius vilena- 
gii ejusdem ville, et cum omnibus aliis rebus de quibus decime 
dari debent, et capellam ejusdem ville, cum omnibus oblatio- 
nibus et consuetudinibus que matrici ecclesie de Glasbr’ paro- 
chiali jure debentur. Item ex dono Milonis le Brut duodecim 
acras terre quas dedit predictus Milo le Brut ad celebrand’ 
divina ter in septimana in capella ibidem, per provisionem pre- 
centoris Gloucestr’ qui pro tempore fuerit ; et tres solidos per- 
cipiendos a priore et monachis de Brech’ pro parrochia de Me- 
nelioch (?), et quatuor solidos percipiendos a priore et monachis 
de Clifford’ pro decimis et oblationibus parrochie de Porthamal 
Pontichael,’ sicut in transaccionibus hinc inde factis continetur. 
Ttem duas partes decimarum bladi de dominico de Talgard’,’ et 
medietatem omnium minutarum decimarum, solo feno excepto 
quod ecclesia percipit. Ex dono Rogeri Comitis unam virga- 
tam terre in eadem villa, et medietatem omnium decimarum 
provenientium de foresta de Werfinan, et totam decimam vena- 
tionis ubicumque capta fuerit in predicta foresta, et decimam 
de omnibus assartis factis vel faciendis de dominico de Talgard’; 
et decimam dominii de Brekenoc, illius scilicet terre que dici- 
tur Wencorf, et totam decimam anguillarum absque alicujus 
participatione, scilicet de mara, quatuor ‘eciam solidos, et unum 
porcum pinguem, sive duodecim denarios pro porco, quos filii 
Seissil Bras pro melle annuatim reddunt. Item confirmamus 
duas partes decime tocius dominii de Lanmeys ultra Uscam 
infra limites Ecclesie de Lanmeys,' scilicet bladi et omnium de 
quibus decime debent dari; de quibus decimis lis aliquando 


1 The endowment charter of Henry VIII, by which the possessions 
of the monastery of St. Peter, Gloucester, were granted to John Wake- 
man, the first bishop, includes, ‘totam illam capellam nostram de 
Piperton in comitatu nostro Hereford.” (Mon. Angl., i, p.557.) The 
place is now called Piperton Chapel, near the road from Brecon to 
Hay, and adjoining Glasbury. 

* This name should possibly be read Pontithael. There is a village 
called Pont Ithel on the banks of the Llyfni, about five miles from 
Hay, on the road from Brecon. 

° Talgarth, a parish nine miles from Brecon, on the north-east. 

* Probably Llanvaes, the suburb of Brecon on the south, beyond 
the bridge over the Usk. Here is the Dominican house, afterwards 
called Christ’s College. 
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mota fuit et contraversia inter monasterium sancti Petri Glou- 
cestr’ et Johannem tunc capellanum de Lanmeys, coram vener 
rabili magistro domino Roberto tunc Herefordensi Episcopo, 
cui causa delegata fuit a domino papa, et possessio dicte deeime 
de jure Abbati et monachis Gloucestr’ adjudicata ; ita tamen 
quod dictus Johannes capellanus in vita sua dictas decimas pos- 
sideret, sub annua pensione duodecim denariorum monachis 
Gloucestr’ infra octavas natalis domini apud Glasbur’, dum vix- 
erit, solvendorum, pro decima de Lanmeys supradicta, et post 
obitum ejus memorata decima ad prefatos monachos absque ali- 
cujus contradictione libere reverteretur. Item totam decimam 
tocius occisionis dominii de castello de Brekenoc a festo sancti 
Michaelis usque ad Natale Domini, sive sit ex proprio sive ex 
empto, seu quolibet alio modo adquisita fuerit. Item decimam 
tocius venationis tocius anni ubicumque capta fuerit in terra 
dominii de Brekenoc, infra forestam vel extra, et decimam mel- 
lis; item medietatem omnium proventuum ecclésiasticorum 
provenientium ex foresta de Brekenoc. Item confirmamus eis 
medietatem ecclesie de Devannoc cum capellis,' et decimis ad 
eandem ecclesiam pertinentibus, dictis monachis, quoad omnes 
decimas que dari debent ecclesie, scilicet bladi, feni, petorum, 
agnorum, vitulorum, porcellorum, pannagii, caseorum, lane et 
lini, et medietatem decime herbagii vel ejus precii de tota 
predicta foresta, et omnium aliarum rerum de quibus decime 
dari debent. Item ex dono Radulphi de Baskevill’ duos solidos 
et unum salmonem annuatim. Item ex dono Bernardi de novo 
mercato libertatem eundi ac redeundi, vendendi et emendi, et 
quietanciam ab omni theloneo et consuetudine, per totam terram 
de Brekenoc, hominibus predictorum monachorum et rebus 
eorum. Omnes eciam composiciones inter predictos monachos 
et alios, tam religiosos quam seculares sive ecclesiasticas per- 
sonas, amicabiliter factas, ratas habemus, et eas episcopali auto- 
ritate confirmamus. Omnes igitur prefatas possessiones predic- 
torum monachorum, et res tam mobiles quam immobiles, cum 
libertatibus ad easdem pertinentibus, in episcopatu Menevensi 
constitutas, sub proteccione Dei et Sancti David, et nostra, sus- 
cepimus, sub interminacione excommunicationis, districte inhi- 
bentes ne quis in aliquo molestiam aut gravamen, dampnum aut 
injuriam eis inde presumat inferre. Que omnia, ne processu 
temporis valeant infirmari, aut in oblivionem deduci, presenti 
scripto sigillo nostro munito duximus roborare. Hiis testibus, 
Osberno tunc capellano nostro canonico Lanton’, Johanne priore 


? Devynnock, or Devynoc, Brecknockshire, a parish situated about 
nine miles west of Brecon. 
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de Brekenoc, Magistro Waltero precentore nostro, Canigano 
capellano, David de lan Du, et multis aliis. 


[Seal of dark green wax appended by a parchment label.] 





The foregoing document is preserved in the Chapter 
Library at Gloucester, in one of the volumes recently 
bound up, and entitled Seals and Deeds. They contain 
miscellaneous evidences connected with the possessions 
and history of St. Peter’s Abbey at Gloucester. Among 
these I noticed, on the occasion of the meeting of the 
Archeological Institute in that city, the confirmation 
charter here printed from a transcript which I was per- 
mitted to make, in the hope that the document may 
prove of some interest to the Cambrian archeologist. I 
regret that, through want of local knowledge, I have 
been unable to identify many places therein mentioned, 
but they will doubtless be well known to the Breck- 
nockshire antiquary. Geoffrey de Hennelawe, Bishop 
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of St. David’s, by whom this confirmation was granted 
to the Abbot and monastery of Gloucester, succeeded 
Giraldus Cambrensis on his resignation in 1203. That 
learned ecclesiastic, it will be remembered, was elected 
bishop in June 1199, but the royal assent being with- 
held, he was not consecrated. Geoffrey had previously 
been Prior of Llanthony. He died in 1214. The seal 
and counterseal here given are not without interest. It 
is unusual to find the figure of a bishop thus repeated, 
with nearly the same legend, moreover, upon both, 
namely, + GAVFRIDVS : DEI : GRACIA : MENEVENSIS : EPIS- 
copys, upon the larger seal; and + GAVFRIDVS : MENE- 
VENSIS : EPISCOPYS, upon the smaller seal, or secretum. 
On both the prelate appears in full pontificals, the right 
hand raised in benediction, whilst the left grasps the 
pastoral staff. The chasuble is, on the former seal, 
decorated with a broad parura or orfray, which passes 
over the shoulders, and falls in front like a pallium, and 
is enriched with a large circular ornament bearing some 
resemblance to a morse. This, which is not of very 
usual occurrence, may have been intended to represent 
the rationale. 


ALBERT Way. 








LLANDDERFEL, MERIONETHSHIRE: 
PAROCHIALIA. 


RELIGIOUS HOUSES OR CHAPELS. 


The Tycerrig religious house.—It is said by tradition that 
there was a kind of old chapel or priory at Tycerrig,’ which is 
situated about fifty yards north-west by west of the church. It 
belonged probably to the Dominican friars. It was incrusted 
in many places with beautifully carved oak, and was called 
** Tycerrig” (stone house) in opposition to the then mud cottages 
of the village and the surrounding neighbourhood. After its 
desertion by the friars it was converted into a barn and a farm- 
house, which were pulled down about six years ago, owing to 
their ruinous condition; by the order of Lord Ward the pro- 
prietor, upon whose site he built a small but an elegant cottage.* 
In ploughing the field between St. Dervel’s well and Tycerrig 
a few years ago, several earthen pipes were discovered, by 
means of which the water of the well was conducted into a large 
reservoir in the parlour of the priory, which was discovered 
when the house was pulled down. - 

The Henbdlas religious house.—It is also handed down that 
there was a small monastery here, or a family chapel, at Hen- 
blas. There is in the barn, in good state of preservation, a screen 
made of oak, after the model of the one in the church. ‘Traces 
of an eastern window can be seen in the wall. 

The Crogen religious house.—It is said that there was another 
religious house at Crogen, which was pulled down by the late 
Belle Lloyd, Esq., who used the materials of it to build Tyddyn- 
Ilan, Llandrillo. The window of the monastery, or, perhaps, 
rather “‘ family chapel” is now to be seen at Crogen (2). 

The Bwlch Garneddog Chapel.—There was another chapel 
at Bwlch Garneddog, now called Tuhwnt-ir-ffordd. Mr. 
Edward Lhuyd says, ‘“‘at Bwlch Garnedog there was, as 
they say, an old chapel.” The site is still pointed out. A jug 
containing money made of leather, was found near the place 
about thirty years ago, and presented by the tenant to the 
Rey. J. Jones, at that time Rector of this parish, and afterwards 


* There is “Ty-cerrig” at Llandrillo. It is said that Dd. ap Ievan ap 
Einion lived at Kogniarth, Llandrillo, who slew the Sheriff at Llandrillo. It 
belonged lately to Sir R. W. Vaughan, but at that time to Salusbury of Rug. 

® This cottage is now (1858) in the occupation of Mr. William Pamplin 
of Soho, London. 
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Rector of Barmouth. The tenant had the idea, if he were to 
try to cultivate that plot of ground, he would be prevented by 
thunder and lightning, which he supposed would be occasioned 
by the angry spirits of the dead. 

Llawr-y-Bettws Church.—Within Llanvawr parish, yet on 
the borders of this, there is, in a field belonging to Llawr-y- 
Bettws Isaf, a site of an old church called “ Bettws,”’ where a 
good crop of corn’ is now often obtained. It is said that one 
of the Lloyds of Gwern-y-Brychdwn was the last minister, and 
that a field was granted to him by his father, called “ Erw 
Llwyd”? (Lloyd’s acre), locally situated in, and surrounded by, 
the late Sir R. W. Vaughan’s property, but owned by Sir W. W. 
Wynn (whose original stock, on a mother’s side, was the Lloyds 
of Gwern-y-Brychdwn). There is a small field near it called 
‘**Erw Geiniog” (the penny acre), which was probably let by 
the ancestors of Sir R. W. Vaughan, Bart., to the minister for 
the nominal sum of one penny a year of rent, in order to make 
good the right of property.* It is said that it was first built (as 
well as other places bearing the name of “ Bettws’’) about the 
commencement of the wars of the Crusades, and was first esta- 
blished for some purposes connected with them ; when the Rec- 
tor of Llandderfel granted the great tithes of the township of 
Nantfriar, and the Rector of Llanvawr those of the township 
of Llawr-y-Bettws, for the support of the minister officiating in 
it. But ever since its demolition (which must have taken place 
tefore 1598, as the Registers of Llandderfel contain no notice 
of it), the great tithes of both townships have been appropriated 
to the vicarage and rectory of Llanvawr, although the former 
is locally situated in, and belongs to, the parish of Llandderfel, 
It is said that the minister lived at “ Tycerig” Llawr-y-Bettws. 

Bryn Pader or the Lord’s Prayer’s Hill, partly in this 
and partly in Llanvawr parish, is so called from a custom the 
old people had of assembling there, some every morning and 
evening, to say the Lord’s Prayer (bowing towards the church 
of Llanvawr), and to drink out of some holy well not remote 
from the place. 


1 “Seges ubi ecclesia fuit.” 

2 “ Bettws-y-Coed.” Tre Ddegwn belonging to Llanvawr. “By Cappel 
gynt mewn man a elwir Erw ’r Capel.” (Ed. Lhuyd, circ. 1680.) 

3 The brook that flows from Bethel to Dwyryd (of which the English term 
“ Druid” is here a corrupticn) is called “ Nantfriar” (the friar’s brook), after 
which the township is named ; which probably shews that “Llawr-y-Bettws” 
was a place of importance many centuries ago. 

4 “ Bryn-y-Pader, aryerynt gynt ddywedyd i Pader pan dhvent gynta i 
olwg yr eglwys.” (Ed. Lhuyd, 1860.) 
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OLD MANSIONS. 
Tyddyn-Inco.—So called, according to*some, from Tyddyn- 


“‘un-cae’”’ (a tenement of one field) ; according to others, from 
“ Inigo” (Jones), because he lived there whilst superintending 
the construction of Llawrcilan bridge, which is very impro- 

‘bable. Perhaps the plans of the bridge were obtained from 
him, as it is exactly after the same model as Llanrwst bridge, 
which he erected. 

Gwern-y-Brychdwn.—This old seat of the ancestors of Sir 
W. W. Wynn is situated in Tre Nantfriar ; since converted 
into a farmhouse. About 1580, William Wynn, Esq., the son 
of Sir John Wynn of Gwydyr, married Jane, daughter and 
heiress of Thomas Lloyd, Esq., of Gwern-y-Brychdwn, from 
whom, in a direct line, the present Sir W. W. Wynn is de- 
scended. In the fifteenth century it must have been a great 
place of note, for in the 3lst of the reign of Henry VI (1453) 
one of the inquisitions or sessions for the county of Merioneth 
was held here. The original roll runs thus: 

* Coram Rinaldo de Broghdon, maior de Broghdon q. d. (qui 


dicunt) super sacramenta Rinaldi de Broghdon, Geffre Brogh- 
don, Thome Broghdon, Lewis Broghdon, Morus Broughdon,} 
Thome Dove, Hugh Johnstone, Vivian Rulston, Thome Hol- 


land, John Holland, Gregory Broughdon, qui dicunt quod 
Owen ap David ap Llewellin, Gent., de dominio Denbigh, 
nuper de Penyved,? Howell ap David ap Llewellin, Gent., 
de eadem, Gronw ap David ap Llewellin ap Owen, furat (ste) 
quatuor boves de bonis Llewellin ap Dio ap David ap Einion, 
tenentis domini comoti de Penlhyn, David ap Tudor ap Joan 
ap Ithel garcio de Llangwm de dominio de Denbigh furat (sic) 
de bonis ":uan ap Meredith-de Nanlleidiog, Yoman,’ et quod 
Rhys ap leuan ap Howell garcio Deio ap Jorwerth ap Bleddyn 
garcio et Ieuan ap Llewellin ap Thomas, garcio, furat (ste) bona 
Houell Tudyr o Hant‘ tenentis domini regis, et ap Llewellin 


1 One may think here that there were three brothers among the jury, 
which was not the case. Doubtless Broughton, or “Gwern-y-brychdwn”’ was 
a village this time. It has been a prevailing custom amongst the Welsh, 
from time immemorial, to be nominated after their places of residence. 

* Penyved is near Pontyglyndiphwys. It is said by the common people 
that Owain Llawgoch (the red or bloody-handed Owain), who accompanied 
Jasper Tudor and Dai Llwyd Cwmbychan, near Dolgelley (ancestor of Miss 
—— Lloyd of Tynrhyl, whose sword she has), to the battle of Bosworth 
Field, was born near Gwernybrychdwn, and was the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood. Many battles were fought between Gwernybrychdwn and Pont- 
yglyn. There is Llwyn Sant.there (the place of refuge of the friars, etc.). 

3 Nanlleidiog is a township belonging to Llanvawr. 

* Probably Holland, 
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ap Tudyr de Ciltalgarth’ cepit bona Grono ap Tudyr ap 
Grono.” 

There was a famous old mill then belonging to the comot. of 
Gwernybrychdwn (the vestiges of which still remain) called 
‘** Melin Benllyn” (the Penllyn mill). 

* Crogen? has been a place of great note. It was probably, in 
1190, one of the seats of Owain Brogyntyn, as he was Lord of 
Dinmael and Edeyrnion. He had, by Maredd his wife, a son 
called Griffith (a.p. 1200), who succeeded him to'half Edeyr- 
nion, and who very probably occupied Crogen, as from him 
derived,—1, the Barons of Crogen and Branas ; 2, the Barons 
of Hendwr; 3, Bleddyn, Lord of Dinmael, the ancestor of the 
Lords of Rug in Edeyrnion. Griffith ap Rhys (ap Edryd ap 
Nathan ap Iorwerth ap Iapheth ap Kardwedd ap Marchudd 
ap Cynan, founder, in 847, of the eighth noble tribe of North 
Wales) of Crogen in Edeyrnion, and Branas, the fourth Baron 
of Crogen, married Agnes daughter of Howell ap Griffith, Lord 
of Rhos and Rhuvionawg. Rhys ap Ievan, Baron of Crogen 
in Edeyrnion, was the ancestor of many noble families: the 
Hugheses of Gwerclas, the Hendwrs, the Lloyds of Crogen, 
Paley, Lloyds of Mostyn, Lloyds of Diserth, Pughes of Cefn- 
y-Gartheg, Conways of Bryneuryn, Conways of Nant and 
Bodrhyddan, Conways of Dolycrethan, Wynnes of Glynilifon, 
Vaughan of Rug, etc. Lord Willoughby de Eresby, a direct 
descendant from Iorwerth Drwyndwn, was the proprietor of 
Crogen in 1697. He married, first, Mary, daughter of Sir 
Richard Wynn of Gwydyr, Bart. ; succeeded his father as 
Lord Lindsey, in 1701; was in 1706 advanced to the Marqui- 
sate of Lindsey; and was created, in 1715, Duke of Ancaster 
and Kesteven. A plot of ground near Llandderfel bridge is 
now called the * Duke’s Acre” or field, after him. 


1 Llanfawr. 

2 Some maintain that “ Crogen” is another form of “ cragen” (a shell), on 
account of its appearing like a shell on the shore, when it is almost sur- 
rounded by the overflooding of the Dee. A Welsh poet in this neighbour- 
hood was of this opinion when he composed the following : 

“ Crogen ¢ meddynt i mi—yr henwyd 
*Nol ’r os sydd 4 ni ee 
Oran yr afon ffrwythlon ffri 
Donog sy gaer am dani.” 


Others say it is derived from “ crogi” (to hang), vid. Powell’s Hist. of Wales, 
under Owain Gwynedd. Others from “grog” (a gill). It has been said that 
there was formerly a monastic house at Crogen. It may be therefore derived 
from “crég” (the cross), an edifice bearing the sign of the cross,—akin to 
“Valle Crucis Abbey.” Yorke says that Bryny-Crogwn, near Dinmael near 
Landderfel, was so called from the circumstance of its being a place where 
mnalefactors were hung. 
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Garthlwyd was, in the fifteenth century, the seat of a county 
family of the name of Watkins. In 1619, Mr. Meurick, the 
heir of Ucheldref, near Corwen, married Grace, daughter and 
heiress of Cadwalladr Watkin, Esq., of Garthlwyd. He was 
High Sheriff for Merionethshire in 1633; and his signature, 
with that of W. Wynn, Esq., of Gwernybrychdwn, is attached 
to the Bulkeley MS., praying Charles I to allow free trade, etc., 
in Merionethshire. 

: R. JENNINGS. 





Obituary. 


Tue Eart or Cawpor.—oOur Association, as well as the whole 
Principality, has sustained a severe loss by the death of the Earl of 
Cawdor, who expired at Stackpole Court on the 7th of November, 
1860, being the eve of the completion of his 70th year. 

The graceful courtesy and ability with which his Lordship presided 
at the Association’s meeting at Tenby in 1851, and the cordiality and 
vigour with which he brought the various acquirements of his culti- 
vated mind to bear upon the many objects of interest which presented 
themselves on that occasion, and at the meeting held at Llandilo, 
under the presidency of Lord Dynevor, in 1855, will long be grate- 
fully remembered. 

Those persons who live in, or may visit, Pembrokeshire, and 
Carmarthenshire, will there find enduring monuments of the deceased 
nobleman’s munificence and taste in the numerous churches which 
he has rebuilt, or restored; while the care bestowed in the preser- 
vation of the various remains of military architecture, which adorn 
almost every corner of his extensive possessions in the latter county, 
affords one among many proofs of the sense he entertained of the 
responsibilities attendant on property and exalted station. 

But it is not as an archeologist only, or chiefly, that the late 
Lord Cawdor’s countrymen will honour his memory. ‘An anxious 
desire to improve, in every respect, the condition of the Principality 
of Wales,’ was the ever present motive of his life; and no public 
measure calculated to contribute to that end has been brought 
forward during the last forty years, which has not received his most 
efficient help. Among these we will only mention two. First, those 
provisions of the statute of 1830, by which the twelve counties of Wales 
and the county palatine of Chester were admitted within the pale of 
the English Judicature, and the Courts of Great Session abolished. 
Second, the South Wales Highway Act. How ably and perseveringly 
Lord Cawdor advocated the former measure may be seen in his letter 
to Lord Lyndhurst [Ridgway, 1828], in an early page of which the 
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words we have quoted above will be found. Of the second enactment 
mentioned, we will only say that, as amended last year, it will pro- 
bably prove a model for a similar measure to embrace North Wales 
and England. 

Of the deceased nobleman, as a landlord, a neighbour, and a pro- 
moter of the education of the poor, it is not our province to speak ; 
but we know that the remembrance of his many private virtues will 
ever be cherished in the hearts of those, who lived within the sphere 
of their influence. 

An interesting account of the ancestry of the family is given in Mr. 
Innes’s Book uf the Thanes of Cawdor, lately presented to the Spald- 
ing Club. This volume is a valuable-contribution towards illus- 
trating the manner of life, domestic habits, and progress of the people 
of Scotland during a considerable portion of their history. It con- 
tains a selection of original documents, dated from 1236 to 1716. 
In 1689 the eldest son of the then Thane married the heiress of 
Stackpole. Among the personal histories of his predecessors, not the 
least interesting seems to be that of Muriel, heiress of Cawdor, who, 
by marriage conveyed her Thanedom, in 1510, to Sir John Campbell, 
a younger son of Archibald, second Earl of Argyll. 





CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue next Meeting will take place at Swansey, on Monday, 
August 26th, in this year, and will last throughout the week. 


H. Hussey Vivian, Esa., M.P. for Glamorganshire, has 
been elected President of the Association for the year begin- 
ning at that date. 


Members, intending to read or communicate papers on that 
occasion, are requested to give as early information as possible 
to the General or Local Secretaries ; and no papers can be pro- 
duced before the Association without formal notice previously 
given to the officers named above. 


Further particulars will be announced in due time. Mean- 
while members are referred to the Local Secretaries for Glamor- 
ganshire; G. Grant Francis, Esq., F.S.A.; M. Moceripee, 
Esa., F.G.S., Swansey; and Rev. J. GrirritaH, M.A, Rec- 
tory, Merthyr Tydfil. 


o 
SRD SER., VOL, VII. 





Correspondence, 


Seeman 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE WELSH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srr,—The object of my former communication was to show that 
the Welsh are the veritable descendants of the Ancient Britons, who 
fought against Cesar, and that their language agreed closely with 
that of the Ancient Gauls. Mr. Basil Jones has challenged an inquiry 
into the theory of the Cymry not being the first colonizers of Britain, 
and of which he is the able advocate. Edward Llwyd was the first 
who maintained that the Gaels’ preceded the Cymry in Wales; and 
he founded his opinion on what he considered the exclusively Gaelic 
names of places. Undoubtedly, if the Gaels had been the original 
inhabitants, most of the oldest names, which are those of mountains, 
headlands, seas, and rivers, must have been Gaelic and not Welsh. 
Such, however, is not the fact; and 1 have shown that every name 
propounded by Llwyd is pure Welsh, and what is more, I cannot find 
one real Irish name in the whole of North Wales. Llwyd has been 
the cause of so many ethnographers being led astray. Mr. Basil 
Jones has founded another argument on the circumstance of so many 
places being called after the Gwyddyl in Wales, but this does not at all 
prove that the Gaels were the first inhabitants. There are numerous 
places in Wales called after the Saeson, and with some trouble I 
believe that I could find as many in number as bear the name of 
Gwyddyl. The following occur to me now: Bryn Saeson, in Arvon; 
Pant Saeson, in Cardiganshire ; Pandy-rhiw-Saeson, in Llanbrynmair. 
Now it appears to me equally logical to assert from this circumstance 
that the Saxons preceded the Cymry as that the Gwyddyl did. I am 
quite satisfied that the Irish Gwyddyl were interlopers, and invaded 
North Wales from Ireland, after the departure of the Romans; and I 
should refer to Mr. Basil Jones’s Essay for the proofs furnished by 
the traditionary history of the Welsh. He has named Niebuhr, 
Arnold, and the two Thierrys as supporters of his theory; now the 
four are great men, and eminent historians, but upon this point their 
opinions are not of the least value. Until I am better advised, my 
belief is that the four were entirely ignorant of the Welsh and Irish 
languages, and obtained their information at second-hand, probably 
from Llwyd, and consequently they were perfectly unqualified to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the subject. Dr. Prichard’s opinion is of much 
greater value. I had-the honour of corresponding with him, and I 
feel assured that, had he lived to see Zeuss’s important Grammar, he 
would have given up the theory as untenable. From a careful com- 
parison of all the Gaelic and Cymric languages I had arrived at the 
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conclusion that the nations were more closely connected than is 
generally supposed; and the publication of the early Welsh and Irish 
authorities by Zeuss has proved my view to be the correct one. We 
have here philological proofs that the two languages agreed most 
closely in vocabulary, grammar and idiom, there being, in fact, little 
more than a dialectical difference between them. Now these go no 
higher than the eighth or ninth centuries; but they must necessarily 
lead to the conclusion, that some centuries previously the languages 
were identical, and that the early Gael and Cymry, call them by 
any name you please, were one and the same people, and consequently 
the Gael could not have preceded the Cymry in Britain. In the 
second part of my Celtic Dictionary, I have formed parallel tables of all 
the words common to two or more of the six Celtic dialects, so that 
the connexion will be immediately apparent, and the Comparative 
Grammar will give all the parallelisms by the side of the Cornish. 
There is one of the Erse dialects, the Manx, which furnishes many 
points of agreement with the Welsh, not to be found in Irish or Gaelic. 
It is much to be regretted that no one has yet published a proper 
dictionary of the Manx; Dr. Kelly left one in manuscript, and a 
society has been lately formed in the Isle of Man, which promises 
to print it; it ought to be their first work, as Cregeen’s is a very 
meagre performance. The following rule from Kelly’s Manx Grammar 
might have been taken from a Welsh one. “ Yin the penultima, 
antepenultima, &c., is pronounced as wu in the English turn, hunt, 
further, sturdy; or as 7 in bird, third; as spyrryd, ymmyrchagh. In 
the ultima, or monosyllables, as 7 in tin, skin, thin, trim (except these 
monosyllables, y, ym, yn, gys, ayn, myn, which sound y as in the penul- 
tima). The constant sound of y in the penultima, and its ordinary 
sound in the ultima, are both exemplified in the single word sundry.” 
I will only add that my Dictionary will be put to press as soon as the 
copy can be written out for the printer. 


Rosert Wiuiiams, M.A. 


Rhydycroesau, Oswestry, November 29th, 1860. 





RICHARD II IN WALES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sr1r,—In your journal for January 1858, I suggested, in reply to 
some remarks in a previous number, that Richard II might have dis- 
embarked, on his return from Ireland, in North Wales, and not at 
Milford ; that the Barkloughly Castle of Shakespeare could be no 
other than Harlech Castle,—usually written, in the middle ages, Hardd- 
lech, Hardelaugh, Hardlough, etc. But a correspondent, signing 
himself “‘ An Antiquary,” in the number for October 1859, demurs to 
my conjecture, and cites the passage from the Metrical History to 

G2 
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shew that he landed at Milford; and that the expression, au point de 
jour, meant nothing more than that the king arrived at Conway in the 
morning, and not at night. 

A very natural inference if the landingplace really was Milford,— 
good hundred and fifty miles from Conway,—but what does the para- 
graph in question say? I translate the last four lines word for word: 


“So rode the king without making noise, 
That at Conway, where there is much slate 
On the houses, he arrived, with scarce a pause, 
At break of day.” 


Creton, the author of the Metrical History, was a French nobleman, 
a stranger to the country. He had left Richard in Ireland, and accom- 
panied the Earl of Salisbury to Conway. What he wrote, was there- 
fore from hearsay. Was it likely that the king would land at the 
southernmost point of Wales, when his object was to join Salisbury 
at the northernmost point? Bolingbroke had vast possessions in 
South Wales and the Marches, which he inherited from his mother, 
Mary Bohun, Countess of Hereford.. Richard’s great strength lay in 
North Wales and in Cheshire. By running from Waterford or Wex- 
ford, where he is supposed to have embarked, straight into Cardigan 
Bay, and landing on the coast of Merionethshire, he was at once 
within a few hours march of Conway; and he thus avoided the perils 
of a voyage around Holyhead, and the danger and delay of a long 
march through the whole length of Wales. 

Creton says he landed at Milford; and the old English historians, 
Hollinshed and Stowe, have followed him. But what say other MSS. 
equally worthy of credit ? 

The Rev. J. Endell Tyler, in commenting on the fall of Richard IT, 
in his able work the Memoirs of Henry the Fifth, has the following 
observations, which bear strongly upon my conjectures. They are to 
be found in a note to the Appendix at the end of vol. ii, p. 430: 
“The monk of Evesham, whose work bears every mark of being the 
genuine production of one who witnessed Henry IV’s expedition to 
Wales, records accurately what came within his own knowledge ; like 

, the author of the Sloane MS., in this part borrowed from some com- 
mon document (probably more than one), for in some points they vary 
from each other in a way best reconciled by that supposition. Thus, 
whilst the Sloane MS. tells us that Richard II, on his landing, came 


1 Henry of Monmouth; or Memoirs of the Life and Character of Henry the 
Fifth as Prince of Wales and King of England. Bentley, 1838. A work of 
great research, and extremely interesting to any one curious about the his- 
tory of Owen Glyndwr, whose character and conduct are placed in an entirely 
new and most favourable light as regards his absence from “ the bloody field 
by Shrewsbury”; for he clearly shews that Hotspur’s rising was sudden and 
unexpected, and that a few days only before the fatal battle, Owen was in 
the very extremity of South Waies, engaged in attempts to reduce the 
enemy’s garrisons, and crush his powers, in those quarters, with a prospect 
— him of much similar employment in a service of great danger to him- 
self. 
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to Cardech, from which he started for Conway, the monk (not differing 
from him in other points) says that he came to the castle of Hertlowlt. 
They both have fallen into the same error of making the Ear! of Salis- 
bury accompany Richard. He had been undoubtedly sent on before 
from Dublin to Conway.” 

Cardech and Hertlowli are one and the same place, and no other 
than Harlech,—the apparent variation or difference arose, doubless, 
from the difficulty of comprehending the pronunciation of a Welsh 
name, and the proper mode of spelling it, by the authors of the re- 
spective MSS.; to say nothing of the errors of copyists in transcribing 
the MSS. The first word is Hardech, meaning Harddlech; the second, 
Hertlowh, or rather Hertlouch. The capital H in the one being mis- 
taken for C; the final stroke of the letter A at the end of the other 
being converted into 7: hence ‘ Barkloughly” in Shakespeare’s Life 
and Death of King Richard II. 

Harlech, as we all know, was one of the chain of fortresses built by 
Edward I. It stands on a commanding eminence overlooking the sea. 
It was connected with Caernarvon and Conway by military roads 
through the ancient forest of Snowdon. King Richard’s companions 
were thirteen, according to Creton: some of them, no doubt, Welsh- 
men well acquainted with the eountry ; and it is said that Owen Glyn- 
dwr was of the number. ‘The distance between Harlech and Conway 
is under forty miles,—a journey easily accomplished by experienced 
horsemen (and Richard was especially fond of horses) between mid- 
night and sunrise in the middle of August. 


I an, etc., Gwitym Hueues. 
Margate, 26 Sept. 1860. 





THE REV. JOHN PARKER, M.A. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1z,—In recording the removal of my kind-hearted friend and 
neighbour, you have spoken of him in terms, which all who had the 
pleasure of knowing him, and they are very many, will heartily endorse. 
I think it desirable to add a few particulars to your notice. He was 
the second son of Thomas N. Parker, Esq., of Sweeney Hall, in the 
parish of Oswestry. His health was always delicate, even in his 
youth, which was the cause of his early removal from Eton. He 
graduated at Christ Church, Oxford, and was for a short time curate of 
Moreton Chapel, near Oswestry, where he was renowned for his 
charity, and attention to the poor, and when he left he was presented 
with a testimonial of the affection of his parishioners. He then became 
rector of Llanmerewig, in Montgomeryshire, where he continued until 
1844, when he was presented, on the death of Dr. Donne, to the 
vicarage of Llanyblodwel, Salop. The church of Llanmerewig was 
greatly improved, and put in a perfect state of repair, chiefly, I believe, 
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at Mr. Parker’s expense. During his residence at Llanyblodwel, he 
expended large sums of money upon the vicarage and grounds, in re- 
novating and adorning a dilapidated church with consummate taste ; 
in erecting a beautiful tower and spire, which alone cost nearly two 
thousand pounds; in building a new school and school-house, which 
will afford to rising generations a lasting monument of his noble 
generosity, and also of his admirable skill and taste in Gothic archi- 
tecture. The total amount expended was near £10,000. His love 
for Wales was great, and it was on his return from Llanberis, that he 
had a relapse, which ended in his decease, August 13, 1860, at the 
age of 60. He was buried in Llanyblodwel churchyard, and cireum- 
spice might appropriately be engraved on his tombstone. As his 
eldest brother had died long before his parents, Mr. Parker succeeded 
to the family estates, which, as he was never married, have now passed 
to his sister, the lady of Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart., M.P. for South 
Shropshire. The only work of any length that he published, to the 
best of my recollection, is entitled ‘‘The Passengers,” descriptive of 
a tour through North Wales, which, as may well be imagined from 
his pen, is very interesting, and gives us a photograph of his 
admiration of Gothic art. It was first published in the Cambrian 
Quarterly Magazine, in 1849, and afterwards in an 8vo volume. 
R. W. 
Nov. 1, 1860. 

[It is stated that Mr. Parker was of Oriel College, Oxford, in an 
admirable article on our deceased friend in a recent number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. We envy the author of that article both his 
feelings and his powers.—Ep. Arch. Camb. | 








WELSH ANTIQUARIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1z,—I read with interest part of a treatise on the military archi- 
tecture of Wales in the 24th number of the Arch. Camb., p. 294. It 
is therefore not without reluctance that I address you upon the tone, 
as regards the inhabitants of Wales, which pervades some portion of 
that article. 

It is perfectly true that the Norman knights were successful in the 
vale of Glamorgan, but when the author of the treatise writes that it 
was won by the Norman sword, it would not have been altogether 
unjust to have added that the aid of a powerful native chief contributed 
greatly to its success; nor would it have been otherwise than fair, in 
addition to the correct statement, that our mountains afforded natural 
defences to the inhabitants, to have given a little credit to the courage 
and patriotism of the few, who so frequently resisted the invasion of 
more numerous and better disciplined forces; nor would it have been 
unconnected with the subject. 
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But such omissions might have passed unnoticed, had not the 
author more prominently disclosed his contempt for the inhabitants 
of the Principality in the following passage in relation to church 
towers :—‘‘ They have been described and discussed by Mr. Freeman 
with that mixture of antiquarian knowledge and good sense, which 
characterizes his writings, and which is by no means too common on 
the western banks of the Severn.” 

It may be truly stated that sound sense is not too common on any 
part of the globe, but no one who understands the conventional value 
of language can came to any other conclusion than that its intention, 
in this instance, is to convey to the world that the inhabitants of the 
Principality are gifted by Providence with but a small, if any, share 
of sound sense. 

I should be amongst the last to raise an objection to such an im- 
putation, if the subject of the article had been the physiology of the 
people during the present century, and the deduction had been based 
upon undeniable facts; but there is fair ground for complaint when 
the organ of the Association is made the vehicle of unfounded asper- 
sion on the intellect of a people, by mere assertion, without the 
slightest evidence to support it; and more particularly is there reason 
for complaint, as this assertion is gratuitously thrust into an article 
wholly unconnected with the mental qualities of the people, and, as 
it seems to me, in any but a friendly spirit towards them. 

I believe I am not incorrect in stating that, in all parts in which 
they have held their annual meetings, every facility has been afforded 
the members of the Association to render their researches successful ; 
what little stores of the relics of olden time are in the possession of 
those within a reasonable distance from the places, where those meet- 
ings have been held, have been freely exposed to their investigation, 
and they have every where been greeted with warm and cordial hos- 
pitality; if this be true, it is as little creditable to the Association as 
it is pleasing to the inhabitants of the Principality, that they should be 
assailed in its organ in a manner similar to that which characterized 
the gratitude felt by the great English lexicographer of the last 
century for the hospitality of Scotland. 

I am fully aware that it may be attempted to adduce this letter as 
one proof in favour of the truth of the imputation of which I com- 
plain; but although I have a sincere wish for the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, as a periodical of great antiquarian value, I shall not 
hesitate, at any time, to resist any ill-natured attack—in this instance, 
in my opinion, unmerited, certainly irrelevant to the subject, upon 
the general character or intellect of my countrymen, which I may 
discover in its pages, or to expose myself to the sneer or ridicule 
of the cosmopolite, for that love of my native land, which I am not 
ashamed to confess. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


JOHN JOHNES. 
Dolaucothy, Lliandilo, Oct. 22, 1860. 
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POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF WALES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srr,—It is not always that archeological controversialists have 
occasion to compliment each other on the score of courtesy and for- 
bearance: and it is therefore gratifying to find Mr. Salusbury Milman 
giving me credit for doing no more than appreciate the admirable 
tone and temper of his able and interesting communications on The 
Political Geography of Wales. 1 may, indeed, congratulate the Asso- 
ciation, and yourself in particular, on theabsence of acrimony from 
the pages of our journal; many important discussions have been car- 
ried on in them; many subjects, that might have given rise to much 
heat of blood, have been treated of at our annual meetings; but, on 
the whole, our Association has been enviably distinguished by the 
good temper and logical fairness of its members; and hence, as from 
no inconsiderable cause, has come the great amount of sound archeo- 
logical work which the Association has effected. Men of science and 
men of truth can never conduct their arguments with too much 
courtesy and moderation. 

I wish that other members could be induced to consider and reply 
to Mr. Milman’s arguments: possibly they may: meantime, without 
any desire of prolonging a controversy, in which I feel that I have 
little more to say, I will trespass on your space with the following 
remarks in reply to my opponent’s letter. 

(1.) The phrase in Mr. Milman’s paper, which I consider as as- 
suming the solution of the controversy about the southern termina- 
tion of Offa’s Dyke, is the following: ‘‘ The southern portion of the 
Dyke accompanies, and sometimes appears to coincide with, the lower 
course of the Wye.”’ Now the Dyke comes down upon the Wye 
perpendicularly to the line of that river’s course at Bridge Sollers, in 
Herefordshire, and I believe that from this point to Sedbury on the 
Severn, where Dr. Ormerod fixes its extreme southern end, the de- 
termination of the line is still a subject of controversy. I know of 
at least three distinct opinions held by antiquaries upon the matter, 
and, with all respect for Mr. Milman, I cannot but remind members 
that this part of the boundary—which is of no small importance with 
regard to the Monmouthshire question—is still open to discussion. 
If ever our Association shall meet at Hereford (and may I be par- 
doned for suggesting that this city has certain claims upon us), this 
determining of the southernmost part of the Dyke would form an 
appropriate subject of visit during the excursions, and of argument at 
the evening meetings. 

(2.) Mr. Milman says in his letter, vol. vi, p. 829: “The four 
shires, the Marches of Wales,’”’ were Salop, Hereford, Gloucester, and 
Worcester. I do not think that Gloucestershire can be fairly called a 
March county, and I am not aware of the authority on which Worces- 
tershire is here added to the list; but I am writing without having 
Lhe Statutes at large before me, and must therefore content myself with 
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a vague demurrer. In my own opinion there were only three counties 
which could properly be called March counties, viz., Salop, Hereford, 
and Monmouth; but this is a point of strict legal definition. It can- 
not upset the wording of 34 Hen. VIII, par. ii. 

(3.) Mr. Milman admits that, as far as the legal part of the ques- 
tion is concerned, the position assumed, first of all by Mr. Morgan, of 
Aberystwith, and subsequently by myself, is maintainable ; and that 
Wales, in a legal sense, consists only of twelve counties, and had so 
consisted ever since the passing of 34 and 35 Hen. VIII, a.p. 1542-7. 
I am quite willing to leave the question in this state, for I have 
asserted nothing more. My argument is, that legally Wales consists 
of twelve counties, and that Monmouthshire is not one of them. 

(4.) If, however, we open the question of what is Wales historically 
and socially, then the controversy will assume a totally different 
aspeet, and will extend itself widely. I should not be unwilling to 
enter into such a discussion with such a candid opponent, but I could 
wish that some member really well acquainted with the local history 
of the Marches would first of all thoroughly investigate the subject— 
I mean as fully as Mr. Milman has done—and then would join issue 
with him uponit. It must suffice for the present if I state my opinion 
that ‘‘ Historical Wales” will lose in area more than it will gain, by 
claiming Monmouthshire—or rather parts of that county (for I do not 
suppose that Mr. Milman contends for the whole) as included in its 
territory. 

(5.) I may here mention what one of our members stated to me 
a short time since, that when lately conversing with a Welsh anti- 
quary, well known for the judicial position he holds in the princi- 
pality, upon the subject of this very controversy, that gentlemen said 
he considered the moot point set at rest, because the act 34 Henry 
VIII stated that Wales consisted of thirteen shires, since it contained 
the words over and besides the shire of Monmouth. It is quite suffi- 
cient to refer anybody to the act, as quoted verbatim by myself in my 
last letter, to show the incorrectness of this opinion, and the looseness 
with which bystanders, even of authority, treat such a question; and I 
would venture to suggest to Mr. Milman that there is another gentle- 
man of his acquaintance, one of legal distinction in the very county in 
dispute, who is peculiarly fitted, from his dispassionate character and 
clearness of professional view, to handle a disputed point like this, 
and evento set it at rest. He is a member of our Association, and 
his opinion would be received with great deference by all his archzo- 
logical brethren. As I hinted in my former letter, Mr. Milman has 
broached a point upon which much sham “ patriotism” may be 
brought to bear—not in our pages—absit omen! But, inasmuch as 
it is really and essentially one of.law and statutory history it ought in 
truth to be treated of and decided by one who, like himself, is a 
member of the Bar—instead of by (with all respect to other members) 
only 

An ANTIQUARY. 


Dec, 1, 1860. 
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EARLY BRITISH CIRCLES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sir,—It is well known that our uncultivated uplands throughout 
the Principality, abound with circles of various dimensions and 
characters. These are usually formed of stones, of greater or less 
dimensions, placed at intervals apart, and are sometimes claimed as 
Bardic circles by a certain school. They are also found, not unfre- 
quently, consisting of the remains of a low wall of dry masonry or earth. 
In both cases these circles are easily to be distinguished from the 
foundations of the circular houses, usually known in Wales as Cyttiau. 
Sometimes both kinds of circle, namely, that formed of stones placed 
at intervals, and that formed of a low bank of stonework or earthj are 
united in a single example, as illustrated by the fine circle of Meini- 
hirion, on the Dwygyfylchi mountain, visited by some members of the 
association last August. 

On comparing our Welsh examples with those of Scotland and 
Ireland, we are led to believe that the now-generally received opinion 
of their sepulchral character is the correct one. Sometimes a circle 
surrounded a single grave, which has long since disappeared, though 
its enclosure still remains. Sometimes, especially if the circle be of 
larger dimensions than usual, we find that several interments have 
taken place, as illustrated by the discovery made in 1821 on the farm 
of Llysdu, by the Roman Road leading towards Dolbenmaen. 

Within a circular space of 5 yards in diameter, and which appears 
to have been surrounded with a low stone wall, were found ten urns, 
full of bones and ashes, each having its mouth covered with a small 
slab. The urns were also protected from external pressure by flat 
stones, forming a kind of cistfaen of four sides to each urn. The 
urns themselves had apparently been originally buried beneath the 
ground, and were brought to light by the agency of the plough, no 
suspicion having previously been entertained of their existence. If 
one large or several smaller tumuli had originally covered these urns, 
all tradition of their existence had long since been lost, and it was 
only the accidental discovery of the deposit that furnished the key to 
the intent and nature of the circular enclosure. 

I believe the same solution is the correct one for the large»majority 
of these circles, although no actual deposits may be discovered, as in 
the case of Llysdu. The question is one now occupying the attention 
of some of our most distinguished Scottish antiquaries, who have 
already thrown so much light on the question that there are even 
some bold spirits of the present day, who do not despair of arriving 
at a satisfactory conclusion, that even the circles of mysterious Stone- 
henge form merely the precincts of some unusually important cemetery. 

Have the facts of circular enclosures around primitive graves been 
taken sufficiently into consideration as an established rule? 


ARVONENSIS. 





Archeological Notes and Queries. 


Quere 106.—CREMATION OF THE Deap. On what authority do 
certain French archeologists lay down the rule that cremation of the 
dead ceased to be practised before the commencement of the third 
century? If there is any authority for such a statement, to what 
countries of Europe does it apply? 

INVESTIGATOR. 


Quere 107.—Wua1TE Stones IN Graves. Some time since it 
was stated that in a church or a churchyard in Anglesey, several 
skeletons were lately found interred, on the breast of each of which a 
white stone of the form and size of an egg was placed. 

Can any gentleman of the island give any information as to the 
name of the locality in question—the particular circumstances of the 
discovery—whether these interments appeared to be of considerable 
antiquity—or whether the custom of placing these stones in such 
positions is a singular local custom ? 

M. D. 


Note 57.~WuitewasH. On travelling this summer through South 
Wales I was particularly struck with the almost universal habit of 
whitewashing not merely the walls but the roofs of their cottages. On 
making inquiries as to the reason of this practice, I could learn little, 
except that it was a very ancient one, and that “‘Morganwg muriau 
gwynion” are mentioned in Welsh poetry of the middle of the 15th 
century. 

Strutt, however, seems to give us a much earlier authority for the 
custom, in quoting Diodorus Siculus, who states that the Britons 
washed their houses with chalk (Chronicle of England, p. 254). 


TouRIsT. 


Quere 108.—Parntep Grass. In Llangystenin Church, near Con- 
way, formerly existed some interesting painted glass, presenting 
figures of St. Peter, St. Catharine, the Day of Judgment, &c., &c. 
Will any member, who resides convenient, have the kindness to inform 
me, through the pages of Archeologia Cambrensis, if this glass still 
exists, and if so, in what condition? 

A MEMBER. 


Note 58.—SeputcHrat Cuamsers. During one of the excur- 
sions at the Bangor meeting it was noticed that the gallery leading 
to the sepulchral chamber, on the farm of Bryncelli, ran east and 
west. The same direction appears to have been also followed by the 
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galleries, which probably once formed parts of the Plas-newydd 
Cromlechs. A third chamber, visited on the same day, was in too 
mutilated a condition to enable any opinion to be formed, not only 
of the direction of a gallery, but even of its existence. There are, 
however, several other examples of this kind existing in Anglesey ; 
and it would be desirable to ascertain if traces of galleries still 
remain, and if so, whether they follow the same direction, namely, 
east and west? It does not appear to be a fixed law that every 
sepulchral chamber had a gallery, but there is little doubt many 
had such appendages which have long since vanished, the stones 
of which they are composed being, from their smaller dimensions, 
more easily removed. When the monument is not very much 
dilapidated, it is not difficult to determine whether such galleries 
or passages have existed or not, and when they have existed, it is 
important to determine the direction. It would be no less desirable 
to ascertain whether the same law holds good in Scotland and Ire- 
land ; for in the numerous examples remaining in France, it has been 
ascertained that such is the constant orientation of these passages. 
The fact that the only two opportunities I had of testing the rule 
(on the day of the excursion alluded to), confirmed what I believe to 
be the general rule, seems to me of sufficient interest to warrant 
my drawing the attention of our members to the question in the 
column of Notes and Queries. 
An Excursionisv. 





PAiscellaneous Potices, 


Brecon, St. Joun’s Priory Cuurcu.—In our last number we 
announced that the Marquis Camden had undertaken to restore the 
chancel of this venerable church at his sole cost, on condition that 
a sufficient sum were raised by public subscription to restore the 
tower and transepts We have now the great satisfaction of inform- 
ing our readers that this generous offer has been liberally responded 
to. A large and influential public meeting was held in Brecon last 
October, presided over by the Bishop of St. David’s, where the Mar- 
quis Camden renewed his proposal, and upwards of £1,050 were sub- 
scribed in the room. Mr. Gilbert G. Scott stated at the meeting that 
£2,000 would be required to restore the tower and transepts. More 
than that sum has already been promised, and we understand that it 
is in contemplation to commence the works early in the ensuing 
spring. The spacious nave, however, with its aisles, will still remain 
to be restored, and for this purpose an additional sum of £2,000 will 
be needed. A few subscriptions, we are informed, have already been 
promised towards this object, and as it is a work which appeals 
forcibly to all interested in the faithful preservation of our national 
monuments, we cannot doubt of its fulfilment. We would call atten- 
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tion to the circulars from the Vicar of Brecon attached to our present 
number. 


Tue Town Hatt, Hererorp.—The ancient Town Hall of this 
city has been recently demolished by order of the mayor and corpora- 
tion. It had once been amongst the finest specimens of timber work 
in England, but during the last century it had been greatly injured 
in the upper portion, and had thus lost much of its distinctive cha- 
racter: the lower portion, however, remained nearly in its original 
condition, and eonstituted a magnificent open arcade of the sixteenth 
century. In a future number we intend publishing an account of 
this building with illustrations ; for the present we content ourselves 
with recording this perpetration of one of the most stupid acts of 
vandalism which has disgraced any municipality, however Beeotian. It 
is said that the materials were sold to a contractor for £200: if so, he 
may easily realize a good profit upon them, for they would constitute 
the framework of an admirable dwelling house, and would readily 
meet with a discerning purchaser. It is also stated that the corpora- 
tion intend erecting a modern Gothic clock tower on the site of this 
old building: we earnestly hope that they will succeed in setting up 
this monument of their own bad taste and want of respect for the 
architectural antiquities of their city. 





KB ebiews. 


Brut y Tywysocion; ork THE CHRONICLE OF THE PRINCES. 
Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 1 vol. 
large 8vo. London, 1860. 


In the great volume of the Monumenta Historica Britannica, pub- 
lished by the Record Commissioners in 1848, the ‘‘ Ancient Chronicle 
of the Princes of Wales,” edited by the late Mr. Aneurin Owen, under- 
the general superintendence of Mr. Petrie and Mr. Sharpe, was printed 
as far as the year 1066. The system, upon which that invaluable 
volume was put forth, did not admit of any further portion being then 
printed, greatly to the regret of Welsh antiquaries: and it is with no 
small pleasure that we now find, not only this part of the Chronicle 
reprinted, but the remainder added to it, thus giving to the public the 
whole of this branch of Mr. Aneurin Owen’s labours. 

In this, our first notice of so important a publication, we are not 
going to touch upon the contents of the Chronicle itself—an occupa- 
tion for future days; but we shall confine our observations to the 
manner of its being laid before the learned world. This Chronicle, 
indeed, in its present form, added to the other publications of Mr. 
Aneurin Owen, the Annales Cambria, and the Laws of Howel Dda 
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(his improved edition of Wotton’s Zeges Cambrie) forms the true 
basis of all Welsh history; while the whole volume of the Monumenta 
Historica, with the numerous historical publications now coming out 
under the authority of the Master of the Rolls, will at length give us 
sure and authentic bases, on which to reconstruct the history of Wales 
and England. 

Mr. Petrie, one of the most learned men of this country, was pecu- 
liarly fortunate in securing the services of the best Welsh antiquary 
of the same epoch. No Welsh archeologist since the days of 
Edward Lhwyd has appeared superior to Aneurin Owen. He was 
employed by the Record Commissioners for the Welsh part of their 
labours, and he exhausted the subject. We look into his reliquia, 
we test his accuracy, we go over his ground: it is all done, it is all 
correct; we have all that we want, as far as the state of archzolo- 
gical research extended at the date of Aneurin Owen’s decease. His 
magnum opus is undoubtedly the Laws of Howel Dda: the two 
Chronicles, which he edited, are but opuscula: still they are of very 
great value, and they reflect the highest credit on his memory, He 
was admitted to the confidence of old Sir Robert Vaughan, and had 
access to the Hengwrt MSS., as well as to all other public and private 
libraries in Wales, with possibly one exception (that collection which 
nobody since Pennant has ever seen, we believe), and he was allowed 
to make transcripts of all the most important MSS. or to collate them 
at his full leisure.t| Nobody has undertaken such a task since; and 
very few have been qualified for it. These transcripts were executed 
for the Record Commissioners, and are now in the custody of the 
Master of the Rolls. They were at one time lent to Sir Benjamin 
Hall for the use of the Welsh MSS. Society, as we learn by the fol- 
lowing official list :— 

‘‘ List of MSS. collected by Mr. A. Owen, delivered to Sir Benjamin 
Hall, Bart. (Chairman of the Society for the Publication of Ancient 
Welsh MSS.), by Mr. Thomas. 


No. 1. Liber Landavensis. 

2. Transcripts of Welsh Chronicles, 860 to Edward I, in two 
packets : one packet containing that portion of the Chronicle 
which has been printed in Mr. Petrie’s first volume of the 
Corpus Historicum. 

3. Welsh Chronicle compiled in Gwent, 1066 to 1196. 

4. Welsh Chronicle of John of Brechva. 

5. Genealogies of the Saints. 

6. Historial Triads. 

7. Graves of the Warriors. 

8. Biography of Grufud, son of Cynan.” 


They were again transcribed by Mr. W. Rees, of Llandovery; and 
ultimately they were all returned to the Record Office, except the 


1 We refer to a remarkable letter of his published in the last volume of 
our Journal (p. 184), as deserving of special note in connexion with this 
review. 
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transcript of the Achau’r Saint, which was stated, in 1848, to be re- 
maining in the hands of the late Rev. J. Rees, of Cascob, who needed 
it to complete the Lives of the Saints, which he afterwards published 
for the Welsh MSS. Society. 

In the Introduction to the Monumenta Historica, there will be found 
a succinct and lucid statement of the value of the manuscripts from 
which the text of the Chronicle of the Princes was compiled; but stu- 
dents naturally wished for more extended expositions of the views and 
researches of the learned editor. In the present reprint of this Chro- 
nicle, with the completing portion added, we find at the commence- 
ment an introductory preface of fifty-seven pages, full of valuable 
information concerning the Chronicle itself, and the manuscripts from 
which it was compiled. On perusing the preface, however, two 
things immediately struck us: first, that the main points, the ground- 
work of the whole, were the same as in the Monumenta Historica: 
the next was that the names of Mr. Petrie and Mr. Aneurin Owen 
were never once alluded to throughout it. We then turned to the 
title-page, and observed that the volume purported to be edited by 
the Rev. John Williams, M.A. On examining the body of the work 
we found, as we hoped, that the text of the great volume and of 
Aneurin Owen’s transcripts had been simply reproduced, with a 
trifling verbal alteration in certain sentences, of which more here- 
after: the translation, too, was identical with that of Aneurin Owen: 
still it occurred to us as something unusual in the practice of the 
literary, still more of the learned, world, that no mention should be 
made of the labours of preceding authors. A more careful examina- 
tion of the preface, which, in the absence of any express declaration 
we took for granted was written by the editor—as, indeed, is usual in 
most books—showed us that it might be divided into two parts: one, 
at the commencement, filling fourteen pages with an irrelevant dis- 
cussion of the triads, and some notes of little value; and another, 
which struck us still more forcibly on this second examination, was 
an amplification of the introductory remarks of the Monumenta His- 
torica—full of good matter, and such as must have been, in the main, 
the work of an excellent scholar and antiquary. In reading this por- 
tion it was as though the ghost of our deceased friend, Aneurin 
Owen, were haunting us throughout; still we thought that the 
Master of the Rolls had been somewhat negligent, or forgetful, in 
allowing a preface of this kind to appear under his sanction, in which 
the labours of a former officer of the Record Commission were unmen- 
tioned, and, in fact, ignored. This new preface, if it meant anything, 
must be carried to the credit, either of the present editor, or of the 
high legal functionary by whose authority he had acted: still how 
could it be that no acknowledgment of the researches of other men 
should be made in it? 

The puzzle was soon explained. On referring to the original papers 
of Aneurin Owen, we found his preface to the Chronicles of the Princes 
all ready written out, but never printed: and to shew in what degree 
the preface of this new edition is based on this unpublished one, 
without acknowledgment, we subjoin extracts in parallel columns. 
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We may previously mention that in p. xvi of the preface the. notice 
there given of Nennius, and a note, are taken textually, without any 
reference or acknowledgment, from the Introduction to the Monu- 
menta Historica; they are in Mr. Duffus Hardy’s words, but his name 
is not mentioned in thus reproducing them. 

We now come to the parallel passages, and, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, we shall print those from the preface of this new edition in 
the left hand column, those from Mr. Aneurin Owen’s unpublished 
manuscripts in the right hand one throughout; recommending 
readers, when perusing them, to observe the variations in words 
which have sometimes been introduced, we know not exactly for 


what purpose. 
PRINTED PREFACE. 


“The manuscript which differs so con- 
siderably from the others, was found in 
Glamorganshire, and has been published 
in the ‘ Myvyrian Archaiology,’ vol. ii. It 
professes to relate how ‘wars and para- 
mount occurrences, revenges and remark- 
able incidents took place; extracted from 
the old preserved records, and regularly 
dated by Caradog of Llancarvan.’ From 
this heading we might mp ig satisfactory 
and conclusive grounds for pronouncing 
the work, or rather the former part of it, 
to be the genuine compilation of the his- 
torian of Lilancarvan. The chronicle ter- 
minates in 1196; but here comes the 
difficulty, that no am vee discrepancy 
enables us to trace the e of more 
than one writer. If, therefore, part is to 
be attributed to Caradog,—for it is not 
reasonable to suppose that he was the 
compiler of the whole,—a subsequent 
author has added an indefinite portion, 
not distinguishable from the prior part. 
The language, indeed, though modernized 
in its orthography, may well be consi- 
dered as that of the twelfth century; 
which was, perhaps, the most resplendent 

riod of Welsh da enang It may also 


that of the sixteenth cot as in its 
ou 


orthographical form it und 


tedly is.” 
(pp. Xvii, xxviii.) 


ANEURIN OWEN’S MS. 


“A manuscript found in Glamorgan- 
shire, which treats very fully of events in 
that part of South Wales,—for which 
reason it is styled, in this publication, 
‘The Gwentian Chronicle, —differs con- 
siderably from the others. It professes 
to relate ‘how wars, paramount occur- 
rences, revenges, and remarkable inci- 
dents, took place: taken from the old 
preserves records, and regularly dated, 

yy Caradog of Lancarvan.’ From this 
heading we might expect satisfactory and 
conclusive unds to determine the 
gots. is compilation terminates in 

196, and no perceptible discrepancy en- 
ables us to trace the style of more than 
one writer: if, therefore, part is to be 
attributed to Caradog,—for it is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that he was the com- 
wom of the whole,—a subsequent author 

as added an indefinite portion not dis- 
tinguishable from the prior part; conse- 

uently this transcript is of no service in 
the furtherance of our investigation. The 
particular detail of events that took place 
in Glamorgan and Gwent, renders this 
chronicle very interesting ; and the value 
of the information would be tly en- 
hanced, if we could be as that the 
compilation took place, about the period 
at which it closes; or if we were ac- 
quainted with the sources from whence it 
was taken. The perusal of it, in its pre- 
sent form, would induce us to assign it 
to a a late period, when we 
meet with such passages as that under 
1114, where, narrating the death of Owain, 
son of Cadwgan, it remarks: ‘So retri- 
bution was meted out to him for the mis- 
chief he did to the Welsh nation, more 
than was occasioned by the greatest trai- 
tor ever known; and with him com- 
menced the Mawddwy banditti, who still 
continue to ravage the country far and 
near.’ The atrocities of these outlaws are 
not matter of historical notice until the 
sixteenth century, when they massacred 
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PRINTED PREFACE. 


“ Another chronicle, already alluded to, 
bears the title of ‘The Chronicle of Ieuan 
Brechva. A record of princes, battles, 
remarkable events, revenges, and other 
notable occurrences ; en from the 
books of Caradog of Llancarvan and other 
old books of information.’ It differs in 
some instances from the other chronicles, 
but in F equen agrees with the precedin; 
one. @ notices are very meagre, an 
the whole work is evidently an abridg- 


ment. 

* Teuan Brechva, the author, flourished 
in the sixteenth century. He concludes 
the epitome under consideration with the 
year 1150; a fact which, in conjunction 
with the difference to be perceived in the 
copy just examined, leads to the supposi- 
tion that this also was founded upon the 


same basis. 

“ Indeed, if this chronicle had professed 
to have been extracted from the works of 
Caradog alone, there could have been but 
little difficulty in the matter; but the 
mention of ‘other old books of informa- 
tion’ would indicate a certain amount of 
tampering with the original text of Cara- 


dog. 
aN chronicle, of which numerous copies 
of considerable antiquity are in existence, 


the most extensively di over Wales. 
and which must certainly have originated 
either from Strata Florida or Conway, 
demands attentive consideration. It has 
no # -aiwms similar to the above, but im- 
mediately enters upon the subject, and 
the narrative is carried on in an uniform 
style to the year 1120. At this period a 
remarkable alteration is strikingly per- 
ceptible; the narrative of the events of 
the twenty years included between 1100 
and 1120 occupies a space double to that 
devoted to eohihny of the period which 
elapsed between 1120 and 1164, the date 
of the foundation of the monastery of 
Strata Florida. The prior portion is 
written by a person favourable to the 
Normans, or fearful of giving offence to 
them. He remarks that ‘William de- 
fended the kingdom of England ina great 
battle, with an invincible hand, and his 
most noble army’ (p. 47) ; and died ‘ after 
a sufficiency of the glory and fame of this 
transient world, and r glorious vic- 
tories and the honour acquired by riches’ 
(p. 53). ‘A.D. 1091, Rhys, son of Tewdwr, 
king of South Wales, was killed by the 
French, who inhabited Brecheiniog; and 
then fell the kingdom of the Britons’ 
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Baron Owen, in 1555, for condemning 
some of their fellows in his judicial capa- 
city ; and the marked mention of them in 
this paSsage would seem to imply that it 
was written about that period. 


‘ Another chronicle, or rather abridg- 
ment, bears the title of ‘ The Brut of John 
of Brechva. A record of princes, battles, 
remarkable events, revenges, and other 
notable occurrences ; en from the 
books of Caradog of Lancarvan, and other 
old books of information.’ It differs in 
ae — from the — — 

at in gen agrees with the preceding 
one. fan only are entered in the 
computation, and the notices are very 


m : 

«Sohn of Brechva, the author, flou- 
rished. about the sixteenth century, and 
concludes his epitome with the year 1150. 
If this pions had professed to have 
been extracted from the works of Caradog 
alone, it would greatly corroborate the 
truth of the wra assigned to that histo- 
rian. The mention of ‘other old books 
of information’ renders it doubtful whe- 
ther such an inference could be consi- 
dered indisputable. 


* A chronicle, of which numerous copies 
of considerable antiquity are in existence, 
the most extensively diffused over Wales, 
and which must certainly have originated 
either from Strata Florida or Conwy, 
demands attentive consideration. It has 
no proem similar to the above, but im- 
mediately enters upon the subject, and 
the narrative is carried on in an uniform 
style to the year 1120. At this period a 
remarkable alteration is strikingly per- 
ceptible: the narrative of the events of 
the. twenty years included between 1100 
and 1120, ——— a space double to that 
devoted to the history of the period which 
elapsed between 1120 and 1164, the date 
of the foundation of the monastery of 
Strata Florida. The prior portion is 
written by a person favourable to the 
Normans, or fearful of giving offence to 
them. He remarks that, ‘William the 
Conqueror defended the kingdom of Eng- 
land in many a battle, and preserved it 
by his invincible arm and most noble 
army’; and died ‘after a sufficiency of 
glory and the praise of this transitory 
world; and after splendid victories and 
honorable riches.’ ‘1090. Rys, son of 
Theodore, king of South Wales, was slain 
by the French resident in Brecheinio ; 
and so the empire of the Britons lapsed. 

7 
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hows tasplned Me techor 6 potioedions 
ys, aspired to hi er’s possessions 
in South Wales, and at the commence- 
ment of his career destroyed some of the 
Norman castles. This success, accordin; 
to the brag ie, incited ‘many — 
oung men from every part to join him, 
ing deceived by the desire of spoils, or 
seeking to repair and restore the British 
kingdom. But the will of man does not 
avail anything unless God assists him’ 
(p. 125). This has evident allusion to the 
transference of the ‘ British kingdom’ to 
the English sovereigns on the death of 
Rhys, the father of Gruffudd, intimated 
expedition fy Grafiuid apshist the qaee- 
ition d i e i- 
son of the adhe of Caermarthen and the 
e of William de Londres in Gower. 
He observes, ‘that as Solomon says, the 
irit becomes elevated i e fall 
of man,’ Gruffudd ‘pre , being swollen 
with pride, and with the presumption of 
the unruly rabble and the silly inhabit- 
ants, to arrange foolish expeditions from 
Dyved into Ceredigion, and to take the 
ae opposed to equity, being invited by 
edivor, son of Goronwy, and Howel, son 
of Idnerth, and Trahaiarn, son of Ithel, 
who were near in proximity of kindred 
and acquaintance, and who eed that 
he should have dominion.’ d above 
all, ‘fearing to offend King Henry, the 
man who had subdued all the sovereigns 
of the isle of Britain by his power and 
authority, and who had se nga many 
countries beyond sea under his rule, some 
by force and arms, others by innumerable 
gifts of gold and silver: the man with 
whom no one could strive but God alone, 
from Whom he obtained the power’ (pp. 
128, 129). He then describes the pro- 
gress of Gruffud in Ceredigion, and 
states ‘that the men of the country, in- 
stigated by the devil, flocked to him sud- 
denly, and as it were of one accord,’ and 
spoiled and killed the Saxons there (p. 
181). They then, ‘without setting up 
standards, a villain host, like a company 
of people without counsel and without a 
commander, took their course towards 
the castle of Aberystwith,’ where they 
were defeated (p. 183). King Henry then 
sent for Owain, son of Cadwgan, and 
addressed him : ‘ My most beloved Owain, 
art thou acquainted with that thief, Gruf- 
fudd, son of Rhys, who is like a fugitive 
before my commanders; for and because 
I believe thee to be a most loyal man to 
me, I will that thou be commander of an 
army with my son, to expel Gruffudd, son 
of Rhys; and I will e Llywarch, son 
of Trahaiarn, thy companion, use I 


place confidence in you two; and when 
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And soon after William Rufus is styled 
‘king of the Britons.’ About 1113, Gru- 
fudd, son of Rys, aspired to his father’s 
possessions in South Wales, and at the 
commencement of his career destroyed 
some of the Norman castles. is suc- 
cess, according to the historian, ‘ incited 
many te J fools, from all , to join 
him; thin ed by a thirst for booty, or 
idea of restoring the British kingdom, 
who made great ravages around them. 
But no attempt can prosper without God 
assists.’ This has evident allusion to the 
transference of the ‘ British kingdom’ to 
the English sovereigns, on the death of 
Rys the father of Grufudd, intimated 
—— od tn —— @ succe ; 
expedition ys against the garrison o 
the castle of Caermarthen and the castle 
of William de Londres in Gower. He 
observes that, ‘as Solomon says the spirit 
is exalted before a downfall, dd, 
bloated with pride, the arrogance of the 
undisciplined people and infatuated race, 
meditated foolish expeditions from Dyved 
into Ceredigion, contrary to all justice ; 
and united with Cedivor and others dis- 
tinguished for their mischief and lawless- 
ness; and above all, setting at defiance 
King Henry, who had subdued all the 
potentates of the isle of Britain by his 
might and title, and subjugated many 
foreign countries to his dominion, some 
by the power of his arms, others by count- 
less gifts of gold and silver: a man whom 
no one could subdue but God himself, 
who gave him the power.’ He then de- 
scribes the progress of Grufudd in Cere- 
digion, and states that ‘the oe of the 
country, instigated by the devil, joined 
him without previous concert, and de- 
stroyed and spoiled the, Saxons settled 
there. They then unwisely, like a villain 
host without standards, or any order, laid 
siege to Aberyst » where they were 
defeated. Kin enry then sent for 
Owain, son of Cadwgan, and addressed 

im: ‘My dearest Owain, you know that 
thief Grufadd, who lurks about: as I am 
assured you are faithful to me, you shall, 
together with my son, head my army. 
This arrangement is, however, rendered 
inoperative by Owain falling in with an 
Fy bilggay headed by Gerald, who 
kill him. Although the narrative is very 
diffuse, and the occurrences of each year 
detailed at t length, we find not the 
slightest allusion to the conquest of Gla- 
mo by Fitzhamon, or to the reverses 
which his successor, Robert earl of Glou- 
cester, experienced when he attacked his 
uncle Grufudd, or to this earl’s capture 
by Ivor Petit, and constrained departure 
from Caerdyv, occasioned by the indignant 
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thou returnest back I will properly reward 
thee’ (p. 185). This arrangement is, how- 
ever, rendered inoperative by Owain fall- 
ing in with an “<7 of Flemings, headed 
by Gerald, who kill him (p. 189). 

* Although the narrative is very diffu- 
sive, and the occurrences of each year 
detailed et we length, we find not the 
slightest allusion to the conquest of Gla- 
a by Fitzhamon, or to the reverses 
which his successor, Robert earl of Glou- 
cester, experienced when he attacked his 
uncle Gruffudd; or to this earl’s capture 
by Ivor Petit, and constrained departure 
from Cardiff, occasioned by the indi t 

istance of the native population to the 
These inci- 


geeey of their op 4 

its, the latter of which a Welshman, 

truly attached to his country, would have 
ted in relating, we are left to gather 

from other sources: the author of this 

work has omitted them.” (pp. xxix-xxxii.) 


* About 1120 another writer, or else 
fhe same writer under the influence of 
another spirit—for a bias is manifestly 
observable in favour of the Welsh—takes 
up the onion, oie 1124 we read that 

e same dd, previously so vitupe- 
rated, was deprived of the land which the 
king had given him, ‘after he had been 
innocently and undeservedly accused by 
the French’ (p. 153). Some encomiastic 
geod are generally applied to the 

elsh princes at this period. Under 
1129 we have a notice of the death of 
Maredudd, ‘the ornament and safety and 
defence of all Powys, after undergoing 
salvatory penance of his body and sanc- 
tity of repentance in his spirit, and the 
communion of the body of Christ, and 
extreme unction’ (p. 157). These reli- 
gious solemnities, mention of which is 
now for the first time introduced into the 
text, are henceforth repeatedly expressed 
to have taken p' upon the demise of 
the princes of the three districts of the 
cae nag In 1185, Owain and Cad- 
walader, the sons of Gruffudd, prince of 
North Wales, are said to be ‘the orna- 
ment of all the Britons, their safety, their 
liberty, and their strength; men who 
were two noble and two generous kings, 
two dauntiless ones; two brave lions; two 
blessed ones; two eloquent ones; two 
wise ones; protectors of the churches, 
and their champions; the defenders of 
the r; the slayers of the foes; the 
jecthens of the quarrelsome ; the tamers 
of antagonists; the safest refuge to all 
who should flee to them; the men who 
were preeminent in energies of souls and 
bodies ; and jointly upholding in unity 
the whole kingdom of the Britons’ (p. 159). 
A battle which took place at Aberdovey, 
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resistance of the native population to the 

y of their oppressors. These inci- 

ents, which a Welshman attached to his 

countrymen would have exulted in relat- 

ing, we are left to gather from other 

sources: the author of this work has 
omitted them.” 


“About 1120 another writer, appa- 
rently—for a bias is manifestly observ- 
able in favour of the Welsh—takes up the 
subject. Under 1124 we read that the 
same Grufudd, previously so vituperated, 
was deprived of the land the king had 
bestowed upon him, being wro' 
accused by the French. r Se encoml- 
astic expressions are generally applied to 
the Welsh princes at this period. Under 
1129 we have a notice of the death of 
Maredudd, ‘the ornament and defender 
of Powys, having performed salutary 
penance for his body, expressed worthy 
repentance, and received the communion 
of the body of Christ and extreme unc- 
tion. These ceremonies, mention of which 
is now first introduced into the text, are 
henceforth repeatedly expressed to have 
taken place upon the demise of the princes 
of the three Ristricts of the principality. 
In 1185, Owain and Cadwaladr, the sons 
of Grufudd prince of North Wales, are 
said to be ‘the flower of all the Britons, 
their safety, liberty, and strength; men 
that were two honourable kings, two libe- 
ral and two fearless ones, two strong 
lions, two virtuous, two energetic, two 
wise ones; safeguards of the churches 
and their ministers, defenders of the poor, 
destroyers of the enemy, peacemakers of 
those disposed to strife, tamersof — 
the surest refuge of those who fled ‘to 
them; men who excelled in the qualities 
of mind and body, and 4 in unity 
the whole kingdom of the Britons.’ After 
relating the event of a battle in which 
it states that the Flemings and Normans 
fled after their customary manner, in 1136 
Fe mg Le death of bape. and er 

im the light, strength, and courtesy, 
the South Wales men,’” 
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in the same year, is described, in which 
it ia weld, “the Wiamings and the Mi 
mans took to flight, according to their 
usual custom’ (p. 161). In 1136, the 
writer notices the death of Gruffudd, and 
styles him ‘the light and stre and 

entleness of the men of South Wales’” 

. 161). (pp. xxxiii, xxxiv.) 

‘* We have already intimated that this 
chronicle must have come to us from 
either Conway or Strata Florida. In 
* British Antiquities Revived, by Mr. 
Robert Vaughan, we meet with quota- 
tions from a chronicle, styled by the illus- 
trious author the Book of Conway. These 
excerpts are found in that which we are 
now considering. A great similarity in 
the productions of both establishments 
may o inferred from what Guttyn Owain 
says, namely, that the annalists of those 
two monasteries ordinarily compared their 
entries, one with the other, every three 
years. No copies which have descended 
to us, profess to be derived from either of 
those places, but the es of 
internal evidence is in favour of a Strata 
Florida emanation. 

“The reasons which have led us to con- 
sider it as having been derived from 
Strata Florida, have been the following. 
The prominent manner in which the 
foundation of the abbey is introduced ta 
the reader: ‘In that ‘ya (1164), by the 
permission of God and the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, came a convent of monks 
first to Strata Florida’ (p. 203); and the 
brief wf in which we are informed that 
the establishment of Conway emanated 
from Strata Florida,—‘ In the same year 
(1186), about the month of July, the con- 
vent of Strata Florida,’ or a society from 
in Gwynedd’ (p. 88), In the margin of 
in y {p. . In the margin 
the manuscript marked E., this place is 
stated to be ‘Maenan,’ to which the 
monks of Aberconway were removed by 
Edward I.—The number of local events 
narrated, interesting to the inmates, 
among which we may class the burials of 
twenty-two distinguished personages, in- 
cluding four abbots of the place ; whereas 
the number of similar occurrences stated 
to have taken place at Conway, amounts 
to only five-—The mention of six abbots 
by name, one of whom d, made 
his peace with King mag and com- 
pounded for his dues (p. j We find 
no mention of an abbot of Conway but 
once; that is to say, when the body of 
prince Gruffudd was delivered up to the 
abbots of Strata Florida and Conway, in 
London, and conveyed by them to Aber- 
conway for buri . 335). We read: 
£1201, on the eve of Whitsunday, the 
monks of Strata Florida came to the new 
church, which had been erected of splen- 
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“Tn ‘ British Antiquities Revived,’ by 
Mr. Robert Vaughan, we meet with quo- 
tations from a chronicle styled by the 
illustrious author, ‘The Book of Conwy.’ 
These excerpts are found in the chronicle 
which has been considered, in the sketch 
pone. given, to have originated either 

m Strata Florida or Conwy. A great 
similarity in those — may be 
inferred from Gutyn Owain, who says the 
annalists of those two monasteries ordi- 
narily compared their entries every three 
years. No copies which have descended 
to us profess to be derived from either of 
those places; but the preponderance of 
internal evidence is in ious of a Strata 
Florida origin.” 


‘ The reasons influential in considering 
it to have emanated from Strata Florida, 
have been; the prominent manner in 
which the foundation of the abbey is in- 
troduced to the reader,— 1164. By the 
permission of God and the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, a convent of monks first 
came to Strata Florida,’—and the brief 
way in which we are informed that the 
establishment of Conwy emanated from 
Strata Florida: ‘1186. A society from 
Strata Florida went to the ynawc 
Velen in Gwynedd.’ In the in ot 
the manuscript marked G., this place is 
stated to be ‘Maenan,’ to which the 
monks of Aberconwy were removed by 
Edward I. The expressions came and 
went are here very striking.—The number 
of local events narrated interesting to the 
residents ; among which we may class the 
burials of twenty-two eae Ncagger per- 
sonages, including four abbots of the 
place: the number of similar occurrences 
stated to have taken place at Conwy 
amount only to five. The mention of six 
abbots by name, one of whom, Grufudd, 
made his peace with King Henry, and 
compounded for his dues. We find no 
mention of an abbot of Conwy but once, 
when the body of Prince Grufudd was 
delivered to the abbots of Strata Florida 
and Conwy, in London, and conveyed by 
them to pn for burial. We read: 
£1201. The community of Strata Florida 
went to their new church, a fabrick of 
elegant workmanship, on Whitsun eve.’ 
123 .—Mention is made of the fealty 
sworn, by the chieftains of Wales, to 
David, son of Llywelyn, at S.F. 123 .— 
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did workmanship’ (p. 257). Under 1238 
mention is made of the fealty sworn by 
the chieftains of Wales to David, son of 
Llywelyn, at Strata Florida’ (p. 327). 
Under 1254, we have the price of the 
t bell at Strata Florida; and 1280, 
e burning of the monastery. Many 
other entries might be adduced to exem- 
plify the great interest taken in register- 
ing incidents which occurred at Strata 
Florida,—instances of which are rare in 
re; to Conway. The above have been 
selected as the most prominent, and elu- 
cidatory of the source of the work in its 
present form.” (pp. xxxvi, xxxvii.) 


** Powel, in the preface to his ‘ Historie 
of Cambria,’ asserts the existence of up- 
wards of a hundred copies of ‘ The Chro- 
nicle of the Princes,’ ‘whereof,’ he says, 
‘the most part were written two hundred 
amg 860, that is, about 1384. Time 

in the last two centuries and a half 
considerably lessened the number. Per- 
haps the assertion may have likewise been 
too unqualified ; for it is evident that he 
did not accurately examine them, other- 
wise he would not have stated that these 
records ceased in 1270, most of those 
now remaining terminating in 1282; the 
events of the twelve years being de- 
tailed at considerable length, which ought 
to have found a place in his compilation. 
*The Chronicle of the Ki at present 
occurs much more uently in libraries 
than ‘The Chronicle of the Princes’; and 
it is probable that this was the case at 
former periods, if we allow the proportion 
which obtains in the British Museum and 
Hengwrt Collections, where copies of the 
former greatly pre mderate, to have been 
general. In the Museum we meet with 
no Chronicles of the Princes in the Welsh 
ny am gor but three Latin transcripts ; 
at least such was the case a few years 
ago. Hengwrt library contains but an, 
and those Welsh, which is the number 
inserted in the catalogue of that collec- 
tion, drawn up in the time of Mr. Robert 
Vaughan, the founder of it. The lib 
of Gloddaith, which has been unaffec 
by fluctuations, has three.” (p. xxxix.) 


“The work now presented to the pub- 
lic is that which we believe to have come 
to us from Strata Florida. The text of 
it, marked A., has been taken from the 
Red Book of Hergest, now preserved in 
ae ae of Jesus College, Oxford.” 


. xliv. 

“This manuscript has been selected on 
account of its being entire, and written 
throughout in the same dialect, the Dime- 
ane the majority of existing copies.” 

p. xlv. 

“The manuscript marked B. is a small 

quarto volume on vellum, in the Hengwri 
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We have the price of the great bell at 
Strata Florida. 128 .—The burning of 
the monastery. Many other entries might 
be adduced to exemplify the great inte- 
rest taken in registering incidents which 
occurred at Strata Florida, examples of 
which are rare in regard to Conwy. The 
above have been selected as the most pro- 
minent, and elucidatory of the source of 
the work.” 


* Powel, in the preface to his ‘ Historie 
of Cambria,’ asserts the existence of up- 
wards of a hundred copies of ‘ The Chro- 
nicle of the Princes.’ Time has, in the 
last two centuries, considerably lessened 
the number, and they have become scarce. 
Perhaps the assertion may have likewise 
been too unqualified; for it is evident 
that he did not examine them, otherwise 
he would not have stated that these re- 
cords ceased in 1270, most of those now 
remaining terminating in 1282; the 
events of the last twelve years being de- 
tailed at considerable length, and which 
ought to have found a place in his com- 
pilation. ‘The Chronicle of the Kings’ 
at present occurs much more frequently 
in libraries than ‘The Chronicle of the 
Princes’; and it is probable this was the 
case at former periods, if we allow tlie 
popetinn which obtains in the British 

useum and Hengwrt collections, where 
copies of the former greatly preponderate, 
to have been general. In the Museum 
we meet with no Chronicles of the Princes 
in the Welsh language, and but three 
Latin transcripts. Hengwrt library con- 
tains but three, and those Welsh ; which 
is the number inserted in the catalogue 
of that collection, drawn up in the time 
of Mr. Robert Vaughan, the founder of 
it. The library of Gloddaith, which has 
a. nnaffected by fluctuations, has 


“The text of this edition of ‘ The Chro- 
nicle of the Princes’ is taken from the 
Red book of Hergest, now preserved in 
the library of Jesus College, Oxford. 
This manuscript has been selected for that 
purpose, on account of its being entire; 
written in the same dialect as the ma- 
jority of existing copies, which is the 

imetian ; and of considerable antiquity, 
as we cannot greatly err in dating it 
shortly after the year 1400.” 


“The manuscript marked A., collated 
with the Hergest book, is a small octavo 
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library. It is imperfect at the commence- 
ment; but is the most correct of all the 
manuscripts, and written in purest Dime- 
tian dialect.” (p. xlv.) 

“©. is a Venedotian manuscript on 


vellum, Seresing in matter with the pre- 
ceding, but differing in phraseo- 
logy. The chronicle is carried ama 
2, at which period there is a break to 
mark the termination of the copy before 
the writer. The narrative is then conti- 
nued to 1332. In addition to ‘The Chro- 
nicle 1 the Princes’ this ae gg sg 
a religious commentary, a Welsh gram- 
mar, and poetical inaticten, with some 
Welsh poetry. It was written about the 
sixteenth century. - 
“The manuscript marked D. is a cor- 


rupted version of the — chronicle, 
amalgamated with ‘The Annals of Win- 
ton,’ in order to connect and detail con- 


————s occurrences in England 
and Wales. The portion devoted to Welsh 
events is very carelessly constructed, the 
facts being in many instances perverted, 
and the frequently obscure. 
This manuscript is in the Cottonian col- 
lection at the British Museum, and is 
there marked Cleopatra, B. v. It is 
written on vellum, and may be ascribed 
to the latter end of the fifteenth century. 


“Manuscript E. is a compilation of a 
similar character. It was written by the 
celebrated bard and herald Guttyn Owain, 
and is — in some catalogues, ‘The 
Book of Basing,’ on account of having 
been in the library of Basingwerk Abbey. 
The prior part of this manuscript con- 
tains an imperfect version of ‘The Chro- 
nicle of the Ki Bs, written about the end 
of the fourteenth centr: : to supply the 
deficiency, Guttyn Owain added the re- 
mainder from a dissimilar copy. It was 
this manuscript that the Rev. Peter Ro- 
berts adopted as the foundation for his 

ublication of ‘The Chronicle of the 

ings,’ and he considers it to be altoge- 
ther a transcript by Guttyn Owain. He 
remarks the + change in the style at 
the part alluded to; but did not notice 
the variation in the handwriting and 
orthography, which distinction is suffi- 
ciently obvious. Guttyn Owain then adds 
‘The Chronicle of the Saxons,’ enlarging 
the genealogical notices, and carries it 
down to 1461. This differs in diction from 
manuscript D., but very little in matter : 
both are taken from a common source, 
adapted by each writer to the idiom and 
literary language of his province. It is 
written on vellum, and is now in the pos- 
session of Thos. T. Griffiths, Esq., of 
Wrexham.” (pp. xlv, xlvi.) 
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volume on vellum; it is imperfect at the 
commencement, and written in the Di- 
metian dialect, about the same period as 
the preceding.” 

*°W. is a Gwynethian manuscript on 
vellum, ing i i 


seer 


Welsh Grammar and Poetical Institutes,’ 
written about the sixteenth century.” 


“Two copies of the  Brut-y-Saeson,’ 
or ‘ Chronicle of the Saxons,’ have like- 
wise been collated as to facts. This com- 
pilation raph Moe cess on of ~ 
receding micle, amalgamated wii 

the * Annals of Winton,’ in order to con- 
nect, and detail, pep ee occur- 
rences in England and Wales. The por- 
tion devoted to Welsh events is very 
carelessly constructed, the facts in many 
instances perverted, and the language 
frequently obscure. A copy of this = 
lation, with the distinguishing mark of 8., 
is a Gwentian manuscript in the British 
Museum, Cleopatra A. xiv.,and may be as- 
cribed tothe latter end ofthe 15th century.” 

“The other copy, to which the letter 
G. is appropriated, was written by the 
celebrated bard and herald, Gutyn Owain, 
and is — io some catalogues ‘The 
Book of Basing,’ on account of having 
been in the library of Basingwerk Abbey. 
The prior part of this manuscript con- 
tains an imperfect version of the ‘Chro- 
nicle of the Kings,’ written about the 
middle of the fourteenth century; to 
supply the deficiency, Gutyn Owain added 
the remainder from a dissimilar copy. 
This manuscript the Rev. Peter Roberts 
adopted as the foundation for his publi- 
cation of the ‘Chronicle of the Kings,” 
and considers it to be altogether a tran- 
script by Gutyn Owain; he remarks the 
great c e in the style at the part 
alluded to, but did not notice the variation 
in the handwriting and orthography, 
which distinction is sufficiently obvious. 
Gutyn Owain then adds the ‘Chronicle 
of the Saxons,’ enlarging the genealogical 
notices, and carries it down to 1461. 
This differs in diction from the Gwentian 
copy of the same work, but very little in 
matter; both are taken from a common 
source, adopted by each writer to the 
idiom, and literary language of his 
province. 
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After collating the two prefaces—the printed one, attributable 
either to the new editor, or to the Master of the Rolls, and the manu- 
script preface, the work of Aneurin Owen—we ask why the latter 
was not printed entire, and the credit of it given to its real author: 
how it is that his name should not be mentioned: why the variations 
in phraseology were introduced: and why Aneurin Owen’s remarks 
were mixed with other matter of no value, mere dilatation of phrases, 
or references to the volume of the Myvyrian Archeology? 

Eliminating from the printed preface the parts common to it and to 
the manuscript of our deceased friend, we may estimate the value of 
the remainder as nearly an evanescent quantity. But we must return 
to a further criticism of this curious document on a future occasion, 
for space now forbids more extended remarks. We will only add 
that the whole body of the volume (except a glossary and the index) 
is nothing more than Aneurin Owen’s transcript printed: the whole 
merit of it is due to him, and to nobody else. Perhaps this is what is 
meant in the concluding paragraph of the preface where it is said :— 
‘“‘Tt now remains that the editor should tender his thanks to those 
kind friends who have in any way assisted him in preparing the pre- 
sent volume for the press. His special thanks are due to Lady Llan- 
over, always foremost in every attempt to promote the literature of her 
native country, for access to valuable transcripts in her possession,” etc. 

We conclude with two quesiions: 1. What transcripts are those 
alluded to without the transcriber’s name? 2. What is that literature 
of England, her native country, which the editor states Lady Llanover 


to have been always foremost in promoting? 
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